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First Prize $500.00 
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SHORT STORY CONTEST 


The Literary Awards Foundation of the Catholic Press Associa- 


tion announces the 1945 annual Short Story Contest. The prizes 
offered by the Foundation are: First Prize $250.00; Second Prize 
$100.00; Third Prize $75.00. Ifa story submitted through this maga- 
zine is selected by the judges appointed by the Literary Awards 


Foundation, THE SIGN will pay the winner the same amount as 
the Foundation, making the total $500.00 for the First Prize, $200.00 
for the Second Prize, and $150.00 for the Third Prize. Payment of 
the total prize money makes any winning story the sole property 
of THE SIGN without further remuneration. 


The conditions of the Contest are as follows: 


. Stories submitted must be original, 
typewritten, unpublished manu- 
scripts, from 2000 to 4000 words in 
length. 


. The contest is open to all professional 
and amateur writers. Authors may 
submit as many manuscripts as they 
please. 


. Stories may deal with any theme not 
repugnant to Catholic doctrine or 
morals. Religious themes are not 
essential. 


. The contest opens on January 15, 
1945, and closes at midnight of 
March 12, 1945. 


Address all manuscripts to—Short Story Contest, The Sign, Union City, N. J. 


5. THE SIGN will select the best three 


manuscripts it receives and will for- 
ward them to the Literary Awards 
Committee. 


. A panel of judges, appointed by the 


Committee, will choose the national 
prize winners from the manuscripts 
submitted by the various magazines. 
Announcement of the prizes will be 
made April 9, 1945. Decisions of the 
judges will be final. 


7. All manuscripts submitted to this 


magazine for the contest which do 
not win a prize become the property 
of THE SIGN if accepted by the 
editors at our usual rate of payment. 


Third Prize $150.00 


























p John Jay Daly, who describes himself 


as “one of the varieties—a native Wash- 
ingtonian,” is a product of Old Point 


Comfort College, 
Georgetown, and Cath- 
olic University. He be- 
gan his newspaper 
career as a reporter on 
the Washington Post. 
He was later in the 
Washington bureau of 
the old New York 
American and then its traveling cor- 
respondent. After the World War, in 
which he was a field sergeant, he became 
dramatic editor of the Washington Post, 
and later a feature writer for the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. He has written for 
Cosmopolitan, American, Esquire, etc. 
His patriotic poem, “A Toast to the 
Flag,” is read on the floor of the House 
and Senate each Flag Day. 





> Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., editor of 
America from 1925-1936, was born in 
Philadelphia. He studied at Woodstock 
College, Md., Louvain, and at Gregorian 
University, Rome. After 1936 he took 
over the chair of political science at 
Georgetown and served as dean of the 
graduate school. Since 1940, Father Par- 
sons has been Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at Catholic University. 


> Lester Velie, who writes in this issue 
on the outlook on the home front dur- 
ing 1945, is Business Editor of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Each Tuesday evening 
he is heard over Station WQXR report- 
mg on news that is important to the 
consumer. He has lectured widely on 
economic subjects. 


> Ferdinand A. Hermens is the author 
of The Tyrants’ War and the Peoples’ 
Peace, Democracy or Anarchy?, and sev- 
eral books in German 
on democracy and on 
the business cycle. He 
was educated and re- 
ceived his doctorate in 
economics from the 
University of Bonn. 
He pursued further 
studies at the Law 





School of the University of Paris and at 
the London School of Economics. From 
1935 to 1938 he was Assistant Professor 
of Economics at Catholic University. He 
is now Associate Professor of Political 
Science at Notre Dame. 
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Action Now 


DURING World War I most major decisions were 
postponed until the peace conference after the war. 
We found then that our influence had diminished con- 
siderably because our military might was no longer 
needed. 

American policy in this war has been to postpone 
all important settlements of a nonmilitary nature until 
after the war. Theoretically this is an excellent policy, 
but in actual practice it has the great defect that it 
just isn't working. It can’t work without agreement 
and co-operation on the part of Britain and Soviet Rus- 
sia and without an international body with power to 
make decisions in matters that cannot await postwar 
action. 

The result is that while we have a foreign policy 
expressed in the highest ideals and principles, we 
haven't any in practice—or if we have, neither we 
nor our allies know what it is. We continue to adhere 
to the premise that all major issues should be settled 
after the war and close our eyes to the fact that they 
are being settled right now. While our boys are fight- 
ing and dying on the soil of Europe, the future of that 
continent is being forged with no more American in- 
fluence than if we had never entered the war. 


IF that seems exaggerated, consider the matter in a 
little more detail. In Eastern Europe, the Russian 
sphere of influence: what voice have we had in set- 
tlements made or being made in Finland, the Baltic 
States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria? The Reds went so far as to 
throw our representatives out of Bulgaria, which 
would seem to indicate that the Americans there for- 
got that for all practical purposes Bulgaria is under 
Russian rule. 

In Western Europe and the Mediterranean, the 
British sphere of influence: what voice have we had 
outside of military matters, in Holland, Belgium, 
France, Italy, and Greece? In this area we have had 
a nominal voice in important decisions, but the truth 
is that the British have carried the ball while we have 
stood on the sidelines and cheered or heckled. 

At the present time our foreign policy consists for 
the most part in the expression of beautiful ideals of 
international conduct. The trouble is that we don’t 


apply our ideals to realities and without such appli- 
cation they have no more value than the scraps of 
paper on which they are written—if they have the 
good fortune to be written! 


WE are committed for instance to the principle that 
all nations great and small have the right to choose 
the form of government under which they will live. 
Russia has incorporated the Baltic States and Eastern 
Poland in the U.S.S.R. and has set up her own hand- 
picked governments in Poland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania. Are we going to acquiesce in Russia's 
action? If we are, then let us drop all the mealy- 
mouthed cant about the rights of small nations and 
admit that we are going along with Britain and Rus- 
sia in the game of power politics. If we are not going 
along with them let us say so. Our present policy 
only irritates our allies and helps us to deceive our- * 
selves. 

There may be no general peace conference after 
this war, and if there is it will probably be called 
upon to make a few minor decisions and to approve 
what has already been done. The world of tomorrow 
is taking shape under our very eyes and we are hug- 
ging the illusion that we can wait till the fighting is 
over to make our influence felt. We are enunciating 
lofty principles from the Olympian height of our 
aloofness while Britain and Russia are engaged in 
constructing a new world order on the old principles 
of power politics, spheres of influence, and might 
makes right. 


IF we want to put our ideals into practice we shall 
have to come down from our ivory tower and get 
into the arena. If we are interested enough in Europe 
to send millions of our boys to fight and die there we 
should be interested enough to play a two-fisted role 
in shaping its future. If we don’t talk plainly to our 
allies at a time when they need us, then we deserve 
the brush-off we'll get later. 


Cth, “beh a CP 














A wave of disillusionment has swept over our country during the 
past few weeks. Military setbacks, high casualty lists, greater 
home restrictions, anarchy in so-called liberated countries, the 
prospect of a much longer war 
than we had been led to expect, 
and, above all, the apparent in- 
ternational abandonment of the 
principles and organizations that 
were planned to bring about a better postwar world have all 
contributed to the disillusionment. 

Responsibility for a great deal of this disillusionment cannot 
be shirked by our leaders. They have furnished the build-up. It 
was they who formulated and promulgated the Atlantic Charter 
and the Four Freedoms. The American people approved them. 
They will not accept indifferently a change of ihe Charter into 
what someone has called the “Atlantic Chatter” by means of 
the dodge that it was never signed as a formal document. Real 


American 
Disillusionment 


Americans will not approve of a denial of the Four Freedoms to- 


small nations because a big nation wants to gobble them up for 
ideological, economic, or strategic reasons. Let it not be said in 
defense that we have had to tone down our principles in the in- 
terests of Allied unity. What good is Allied unity if the ideals for 
which our men are dying are to be made into a hollow mockery? 

So it is with the other factors contributing to the disillusion- 
ment. Who led our people to believe that the war was practically 
over? Who began the talk of reconversion to peacetime produc- 
tion and the allocation of war surpluses? Can the shortage in war 
materials and their inferiority to equipment of the enemy in cer- 
tain departments be blamed justly on labor or industry? 

But enough of this. Hard facts have shattered illusions. Re- 
crimination will do little good. Constructive criticism can. No 
one will demand that our leaders do the impossible, but what can 
be rightly required is that they be honest with themselves and 
the people. They need not fear the truth for if the American peo- 
ple know the truth they will face it in all its hard reality. Now is a 
time for straight thinking and plain speaking. Let the shocks 
that have come of late be a lesson to all. Especially let us hope 
that we shall see a revival of moral courage and leadership that 
will resist every effort to betray ideals held most sacred. 


Ir 1s rather the thing nowadays to take polls to find out the popu- 
lar viewpoint on practically everything under the sun. Perhaps 
the factor that makes these polls pleasing to so many is the amaz- 
ing diversity of response on ques- 
tions that are commonplace. For 
example, it is strange to see the 
reactions of many Catholics when 
they are asked their idea of what 
the Catholic Press is. If any reader were to take a private poll 
among his Catholic acquaintances, asking the question, “Just 
what do you understand by the Catholic Press?” he would find 
a startling misconception startlingly widespread. 

First, there will be those who, of course, know the answer. 
They will be a minority. 

Secondly, there will be those who will say, “The Catholic 


The Job of the 
Catholic Press 


and COMMENT 


Press? Oh, that means Catholic religious literature.” To them 
a Catholic paper is one concerned solely with church news and 
the activities of church personages; a Catholic magazine is one 
that carries pious stories and homilies on the saints. 

Thirdly, there will be those who will immediately think in 
terms of mission organs and appeals. To them the Catholic Press 
means solely a means to support and publicize the missions. 

And, of course, fourthly, there will be those who don’t know, 
who, like the disciples St. Paul met at Ephesus, have not so much 
as heard whether there be a Holy Ghost. 

The second and third classes will loom largest in the poll. It 
is true that pious literature has its place and its audience. News 
of local church doings has its place and its audience. Likewise, 
mission organs. But this is hardly the full field of the Catholic 
Press. So to confine it is to hamstring it. To be so mistaken as 
thus to misconceive it is to overlook the major job—the job of 
guiding Catholic thought. 

The fact of the matter is that there is a definitely Catholic out- 
look on all the things that constitute news—the war, the peace, 
foreign policy, government, labor, social conditions, domestic 
problems. There is a Catholic outlook, because when a man is a 
Catholic he must act as a Catholic whether he’s a soldier, a union 
leader, a parent; whether he’s at home, in a shop, or on a dance 
floor. It is the job of the Catholic Press to give this Catholic out- 
look on the jigsaw puzzle that is the world today. It is the job of 
the Catholic Press, for nowhere else can Christ’s viewpoint be 
found. Surely no one hopes to find the viewpoint of Jesus Christ 
in his evening tabloid or his weekly picture magazine! 


@uvr present Holy Father has warned that a powerful current of 
black paganism is “sweeping over peoples today, carrying along 
in its onward rush newspapers, magazines, moving pictures, 
breaking down the barriers of 
self-respect and decency, under- 
mining the foundations of Chris- 
tian culture and education.” To 
counteract this pagan influence 
is the most important task of the Catholic Press. The Church in 
the United States would be failing its people did it not strive to 
supply newspapers and magazines that are comparable to the 
best of the unchristian and pagan publications—comparable not 
in advertising displays, for most advertisers boycott the religious 
press; not in format necessarily, for no Catholic publication can 
afford the outlay of the mass circulation publications; but most 
certainly comparable in reading value, whether for information 
or entertainment. 

It is the earnest endeavor of every Catholic publisher and 
editor in the country to improve constantly his publication. 
The Church is not failing the people. It is the other way around. 
Secular periodicals and papers count their readers by the mil- 
lions. A Catholic journal or magazine is very proud indeed when 
it can boast a quarter of a million circulation. Catholics swell 
the subscription lists of secular publications. Too often Catholics 
deem it only a charity to take their diocesan paper or one Catho- 
lic magazine. 


Catholic Press 
Month 
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February is Catholic Press Month. It is a particularly apt time 
to survey the situation confronting the Catholic Press in America: 
widespread misconception and too frequent lack of support. It is 
a particularly fine time, too, for a word of gratitude tothat army ot 
Catholic readers without whom no publication could long sur- 
vive. 


A uypocritE is a disgusting person. He is a deceiver, a cheat, a 
dissembler. To charge a man with hypocrisy is a serious thing, 
yet there are situations which justify it. Our Lord did not hesitate 
to hurl the accusation at certain 
men of His time though He knew 
the denunciation would earn 
only further enmity. 

We introduce this subject ot 
hypocrites because we think it is a very apt term to characterize 
left-wing preachers of democracy. In reality they are either Com- 
munists or sympathizers with Communism but carry on their 
agitations in the name of democracy. By doing so they are putting 
up false appearances, they are trying to sell themselves and their 
doctrine under a false label. 

A practical exemplification of the camouflaged front behind 
which these men and women appear is their perpetual wrought- 
up state over certain dictators. They denounce Hitler, they hold 
meetings and make demands that our government break diplo- 
matic’ relations with Spain. They appear to be very concerned 
about introducing democracy into certain countries. Are they 
sincere in this? 

If there is no democracy in Spain, for instance, there certainly 
is none in Russia. Why the denunciation of one and not the other? 
It is very likely that many who follow left-wing opinion do not 
know its implications and may believe it is a democratic move- 
ment or that it may be reconciled with democracy. This, how- 
ever, cannot be said of the leaders of the movement unless we 
want to credit them with being at a moronic level of intelligence. 

The leaders know the facts. They know conditions under the 
Red dictatorship. They know the theory. They cannot have 
studied Marxian philosophy without realizing that it is funda- 
mentally incompatible with democracy and in fact despises 
democracy. They also know the policy of the Reds with reference 
to democratic countries. This policy prescribes working with 
democratic forces, not because they want democracy but be- 
cause it is only in a democracy that they hope to be allowed to 
work until they feel strong enough to make a bid for power. 

Che issue on the basis of facts and theory is clear. Left-wing 
and “‘liberal’’ apologists for the Asiatic totalitarianism of red 
hue cannot be sincere in their efforts to palm it off as a form ot 
democracy. If their program should be successful they would 
build a bridge for Moscow’s totalitarianism to pass over to 
destroy the civilization and culture which are the basis of democ- 
racy. If they want this to happen why do they not come out 
openly and say so? That would at least be honest. As long, how- 
ever, as they fail to do this and insist on parading behind a false 
front of liberalism and democracy, they are dissemblers, which is 
just another word for hypocrites. 


. 


Left-Wing 
Hypocrites 


Someone has remarked that the recent mistrial in the Chaplin- 
Barry case was nothing less than sexsational. Day after day 
while the testimony was being taken in a Los Angeles courtroom, 
papers all over the country got 
the lurid details from AP and 
UP wires and flashed them in 
type across front pages. Probably 
never in the history of American 
journalism was there such unrestrained treatment of a sex 
story—so unrestricted that newspapermen are discussing the 
new trend with amazement. In decades gone by as much space 
has been given to stories as sordid as this. But now something 
new has been added; utter frankness. No circumlocutions, no 
euphemisms. In reporting this case, a spade was called a spade. 


On Calling a 
Spade a Spade 
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And it took whole columns and a daily spread of pictures (al- 
though there really is a paper shortage) to call the spade a spade, 

If this case be indicative of a trend, then it is time the trend 
were squelched. It is a sad commentary on the ethics of the news- 
paper profession that the Chaplin trial could compete for space 
with the accounts given of the German counteroffensive. And 
it is a sad commentary on the moral sense of the public that pro- 
tests have hardly yet been articulated. 

Some papers gave the Chaplin case but a few paragraphs by 
way of general coverage. Evidently there are still editors who 
evaluate news and considered the German counteroffensive as 
outbalancing the paternity suit in national importance. 

Yet these papers were in a minority. As Editor & Publisher, 
trade journal for newspapers, remarked editorially: ‘“‘Not since 
the early days of the tabloids and the Peaches Browning era have 
we seen so much filth in newspapers as during the Chaplin- 
Barry paternity trial. . . . Instead of catering to the baser inter- 
ests of the public at large, let’s be big enough to print only the 
brief facts of the Chaplin trials and the like and say to ourselves 
the details aren’t fit for human consumption.” 

That’s the point. The details aren’t fit for human consumption, 
That’s the answer to those who would throw dust in people’s 
eyes by prattling about freedom of speech. Newspapers have the 
moral duty to sift the news they print, to see to it that only what 
is fit to print is printed. Readers have the moral duty to make 
their displeasure known when editors fail in their obligation to 
the public. A newspaper is a family institution. Certainly no one 
could call the testimony in the Chaplin-Barry trial family read- 
ing matter. And just as certainly no editor would continue to 
serve the obscenities of moral depravity once the readers of his 
paper protest with earnestness. 

There may be virtue in honestly calling a spade a spade. But 
in cases of this sort the newspaper is not the place. 


Every year on the eighth day before the beginning of Lent the 
Church celebrates in solemn fashion a feast day in commemora- 
tion of Christ’s Passion. It must seem strange, when one thinks 
it over, that there could be any 
joy, any feast celebrated in mem- 
ory of: the most dismal hour in 
history when God’s own Son was 
killed in action. Never was son 
mourned for more than was the only Son of Mary, the only Son 
of God. We always grieve for those who die in battle. But there 
always comes a day when eyes that were blinded by tears begin 
to see things clearly and in a new light. 

War is nothing new. Men have died in battle ever since men 
have been on earth. And some have died fer what was shoddy, 
base, ignoble. That is always so. But most men when they lay 
down their lives are staunch in the belief that that for which they 
are willing to die is good. No man wants to die. No youth with 
life unlived wants to give it up—unless he has seen a vision. Un- 
less somehow down in his heart he knows that the good for which 
he fights is greater than life itself. 

One day our nation will honor the men who have been_killed 
in action, the men who died for no high-sounding slogans, the 
men who saw a vision and somehow knew that homes and friends 
and towns were worth fighting to preserve. They gave their all, 
these men who died. We mourn them now. But the day will come 
when we shall celebrate with joy the magnificence of their 
generosity. 

God’s Son was killed in action. He was fighting that men’s 
souls might be free. Free to see visions, one day the eternal vision 
of God Himself. The young man Christ valued human happiness 
that is destined to flower into eternal joy more than He valued 
His own unlived life on earth. The young man Christ who had 
so much more to live for than human mind or even human heart 
can grasp, was a warrior who fought to free men from the dic- 
tatorship of sin. He died fighting and in dying won. 

We celebrate that victory February sixth. 


. 


In Memory of 
a Warrior 
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ius XIl Uetends 


eal Democracy 


HE radio address which the Holy 

Father delivered on Christmas Eve 
last was one of the most remarkable docu- 
ments that has ever come from the Holy 
See. In the past, the Popes have contented 
themselves with delivering to the world 
homilies on the general principles which 
should animate the governments of na- 
tions. They spoke out for good government 
rather than for any special kind of govern- 
ment. 

What Pius XII did was very different 
from this. He came out flatly for democ- 
racy as the kind of government which 
should preside at the remaking of Europe 
and the world. He was careful to point out, 
of course, that democracy can exist either 
under a monarchy or in a republic, as in 
Britain or the United States, and so for 
him democracy, besides being a form of 
government, is also a philosophy, a spirit, 
and a method. 














The Holy Father defines and defends 
stirring and 


It is sufficient at this point to remark 
that the Holy See has at last come to the 
conclusion that at present democratic 
government is the only one that can assure 
peaceful living and domestic justice. Listen 
to some of Pope Pius’ words: 

“The peoples . . . feel deeply in their tor- 
tured hearts the desire . . . to take the reins 
of their destiny in their own hands.” 

“Is it to be wondered at if the tendency 
toward democracy is capturing the peoples 
and winning a large measure of consent 
and support from those who hope to play a 
more efficient part in the destinies of in- 
dividuals and of society?” 

“These multitudes . . . are today firmly 
convinced . . . that to avoid for the future 
the repetition of such a catastrophe [as the 


By WILFRID PARSONS, S.J. 
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true democracy 


in a 


timely message of historic significance 


present war] we must vest more efficient 
guarantees in the people itself.” 

These and similar statements which I 
will quote show clearly enough that the 
Holy See has definitely decided as a policy 
to support democratic movements in both 
the liberated and conquered countries. 
The people of America, naturally, have 
hailed this development with encourage- 
ment and joy. 

But in order to understand the reason 
for this event, and also the way in which 
the Pope understands democracy, it will 
be necessary to recall the situation which 
faced him in Europe outside of Germany, 
when he delivered this address, for it was, 
of course, largely of Europe that he was 
speaking. 

There were, broadly speaking, four 
great forces operating in Europe as the war 
approached its climax: (1) there were the 
old, and in some cases completely dis- 
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credited, governments living in exile; (2) 
there were the temporary controls of the 
liberating and conquering armies of the 


United Nations; (3) there were the Forces 
of Liberation, composed of those men and 
women who had not fled from the Nazis; 


and (4) there was, cutting across the last 
two, the revolutionary activity of the 
Communists. 

Now the remarkable fact about all four 
f these forces is that each of them an- 
nounces democracy as its aim. Each of 
them claims to be the personification of 
mocratic ideal. I think that history 
will record that Pope Pius XII, among 
these conflicting claims, chose that of the 
rn part of the second group, namely 
Great Britain and the United 
States. I hope to be able to show that here. 
Chere are here at odds with each other 
lly three separate concepts of demoe- 
racy which it is important to distinguish. 
is first of all the old European, 
largely Latin, idea of democracy, which 
from Jean Jacques Rousseau and 
the French Revolution. It was an ideal a 
pure individualism and it usually led to 
when it did not lead to tyranny. 


that of 


stems 


anarcny 


It was based on the supremacy of the in- 
dividual in the masses. Then there is the 

indle democracy,” as the English are 
calling it, and that is Communistic dicta- 


torship masquerading as democracy, as in 
Lublin Committee in Poland, the 
forces of Marshal Tito, or the Partisans in 
Greece. This swindle democracy is also 
king strong claims in France, Belgium, 
and .Italy, though it has not triumphed 
Finally, there is the democracy repre- 
sefited by the United States, which by- 
passed the French Revolution and came 
t from the Middle’ Ages by way ot 
England. It is far removed from either 
the old democracy which misruled con- 
tinental Europe and Latin America for 
, or the new and counterfeit brand 

vy proposed by Russia. I think that if we 
reread the Pope’s address in the light of 
this analysis we will have no difficulty, in 
seeing that it is the third idea of democ- 
racy which he has in mind and which he 
to a torn and distracted 
It is vastly encouraging to many 
of us to learn that the Pope so clearly sees 
the di: 
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tinction. ; 

In his development of this idea, the 
Pope approached it from two points of 
vie from within the nations, in each of 
which he hopes to see a true democracy 
prevail; and from the world as a whole, 
comprising all the nations, where he 

upheld the idea of a true world 
organization of sovereign states. 

Let us look first, and principally, at the 
first proposal; the second. naturally flows 


from the first. 
Pope Pius begins his lesson on democ- 
racy, like every other sound writer on 


government, with the assumption that 


political authority exists for the good of 
the members of the community, not for 
itself. Hence, as he says, the individual, 
as a member of the community, is not “‘a 
merely passive element in the social order,” 
but “its subject, its foundation, and its 
end.” The authority of the state, that is, 
reposes in him as in its first subject, it is 
derived from him as its foundation, and 
it must be exercised for his benefit. 

One is reminded of that first lesson in 
democracy given to the Italian officials 
by the American Major Joppolo in A Bell 
for Adano: “‘Just remember that you are 
now the servants—not the rulers.”” In say- 
ing that, the Pope and the Major echoed 
a long line of Christian Saints, Augustine, 
Gregory, Benedict, Thomas Aquinas. 

But if the ruler is really the servant of 
the people, then, the Pope points out, the 
citizen has two supreme rights: “‘to express 
his views of the duties and sacrifices that 
are imposed on him; not to be compelled 
to obey without being heard.” Hence, he 
continues, the demand for democracy and 
better democracy “cannot have any other 
meaning than to place the citizen ever 
more in a position to hold his own personal 
opinion, to express it, and to make it prevail 
in a fashion conducive to the common 
good.” 

Freedom of opinion, freedom of expres- 
sion, freedom of the ballot, these are the 
fundamental rights of the citizen in a 
democracy. These freedoms are more than 
ever necessary now, thinks the Pope, “if 
we consider the extent and nature of the 
sacrifices demanded of all the citizens, 
especially in our day when the activity of 
the state is so vast and decisive.” It was 
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this thought that made him immediately 
draw the conclusion—and I shall put this 
remarkable statement in a separate para. 
graph: 

“The democratic form of government 
appears to many as a postulate of nature im. 
posed by reason itself.” 

The Pope does not say that he agrees 
with the “many” who hold this; neither 
does he condemn them. It is a typical 
form of Papal moderation, often used in the 
Encyclicals, by which the Pontiff allows 
the probability of a current opinion. 

It is interesting to note how the Pope 
was led into such a startling departure as 
this defense of democracy. It was irrespon- 
sible governments that brought about this 
war, and “in the blazing heat of the fur- 
nace that imprisons them, the peoples 
have, as it were, awakened from a long 
torpor. They have assumed, in relation to 
the state and those who govern, a new at- 
titude—one that questions, criticizes, dis- 
trusts.” 

Hence he finds that “these multitudes, 
uneasy, stirred by the war to their inner- 
most depths, are today firmly convinced 
. . . that had there been the possibility of 
censuring and correcting the actions of 
public authority, the world would not 
have been dragged into the vortex of a 
disastrous war.” And it is at this point that 
he concludes that the peoples are also 
convinced—and he is undoubtedly con- 
vinced himself—‘“that to avoid the repeti- 
tion of such a catastrophe, we must vest 
efficient guarantees in the people itself.” 

Thus runs the logic: dictatorships; irre- 
sponsible wars; therefore the necessity of 
democracy. 


A crowd in St. Peter’s Square gréets the appearance of the Holy Father 
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No wonder he allows us to hold that 
democracy is “a postulate of nature im- 
posed by reason itself.” For it is clear to 
him, as it is to us, that the democracies, 
allowed to grow unhampered by aggressor 
nations, are unwarlike and will settle 
their differences by peaceful means. He 
obviously looks on democracy as the hope 
of the world. 

For the benefit of Italy and Germany, 
the Pope notes that the dictatorships are 
and must be a thing of the past. He finds 
that the peoples, “taught by bitter ex- 
perience, are more aggressive in opposing 
the concentration of dictatorial power that 
cannot be censured or touched, and call 
for a system of government more in keep- 
ing with the dignity and liberty of the 
citizens.””. Nobody can say after that that 
the Holy See is Fascist. 

But he has lessons also for Russia and 
Western Europe. In a long and interesting 
passage he draws a striking contrast be- 
tween “the masses” and “the people.” 
When men are merely the masses they are 
inert and unintelligent politically, they 
can be pushed around this way and that, 
they will be exploited by any unscrupulous 
fellow who is after money or power or 
both, the common good is forgotten, li- 
berty and equality are lost, democracy in 
a true sense is impossible. But when men 
are a people, they form an intelligent and 
self-contained whole through all the strata 
of society, they co-operate for mutual 
help, “each citizen feels within him the 
consciousness of his personality, of his 
duties and rights, of his own freedom 
joined to respect for the freedom and 
dignity of others”; there is a true instinct 
for the common good, true liberty and true 
equality, true democracy. 

From all this it is clear that the Com- 
munist ideal does not qualify for the Pope 
as democratic. -For the Communist, the 
people are merely masses, individual atoms 
whose only function is to serve the in- 
terests of the whole, and therefore the 
natural prey to tyranny. That is why they 
do not have the two rights mentioned by 
the Pope: to express their views, not to 
obey without being heard. In striking 
phrases he warns the people of the world 
what they can expect to see if this philoso- 
phy triumphs through the lie that it is 
democracy: a multitude of victims at the 
bottom, a few exploiters at the top. 

On the other hand, neither does the 
traditional Latin regime, so-called Liberal- 
ism, qualify as democratic under the 
Pope’s specifications. Based as it is on sheer 
individualism, in it the citizen has in theory 
every possible right to do whatever he 
pleases, government is an enemy, not a 
servant or a helpful agency, and there is 
no possibility of consideration for the com- 
mon good, no sense of solidarity or com- 
munion, but only a senseless scramble for 
the prizes of life, which are for the most 
part material. 


It is this philosophy which is represented 
by too many of the so-called governments 
in exile which have come home and found 
themselves alienated from the resistance 
forces who stayed on the firing line and 
forged from suffering a new sense of com- 
munal idealism. It is obviously to this 
latter group that the Pope was especially 
speaking, and his sympathy is clearly with 
them. He, too, stayed home. He has fur- 
nished them with a precious instrument for 
action. . 

It is quite in line with this thought that 
when he passes from the rights and duties 
of the citizens to the rights and duties of 
government, he insists that even a demo- 
cratic government, like any other, “‘must 
be entrusted with the power to command 
with real and effective authority.” What 
he calls “the absolute order of beings and 
purposes” demands a complete co-ordi- 
nation of the three cardinal points of 
society: the person, the state, the govern- 
ment; and of all three of them under God, 
the source of all authority. Violate this 
essential order, and you have disorder, 
then chaos, then tyranny. 

In dealing with government itself, the 
Pope unerringly puts his finger on the 
central point of modern democracies: 





There is something about a closet 
that makes a skeleton terribly rest- 
less. 

—WILSON MIZNER 





their legislatures. He calls them “the cen- 
ter of gravity of a democracy.” In a passage 
much too long to be quoted here, but 
surely destined to take its place among 
the classics of political writing, he draws a 
picture of the ideal legislator. It is a much- 
needed lesson in these days of the deca- 
dence of legislative bodies, and is particu- 
larly necessary in most countries of Europe, 
where the legislative also exercises the 
executive function, through a committee 
called a Cabinet. It is a stirring call to 
young men of intelligence, character, and 
ability to devote themselves more and 
more to a career in politics, and to drive 
out once for all the rascals, scoundrels, and 
mountebanks who for so long disgraced the 
legislative halls of Europe. 

Finally, the Pope sternly presents to the 
democracies “a duty imposed on all, a 
duty which brooks no delays, no procrasti- 
nation, no hesitation, no subterfuge.” It 
is No. 1 on all governmental agenda. It is 
the duty to outlaw war completely as a 
means of national policy. War must in 
future lose that standing in international 
law which it now enjoys. 

Pope Pius declares that “there is only 
one way” to extricate ourselves from the 
web of war and hate in which we are en- 
tangled. That is a return to a sense of 
universal solidarity, founded on the Chris- 
tian teaching of the unity of the human 
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race. Out of this sense of solidarity must 
come, he admonishes us, “an organ, in- 
vested by common consent with supreme 
power, to whose office it would also pertain 
to smother in its germinal state any threat 
of isolated or collective aggression.” 

The extreme urgency with which the 
Pope views this need shows in the height- 
ened fervor of this part of his address. He 
does not want the nations to lose their 
identity in this organization, any more 
than the citizen loses his identity in the 
smaller community of the state. He does 
not ask the nations to forego their internal 
sovereignty. What he wants is “respect for 
the vital rights of other peoples” and 
“aversion to any usurping of these rights.” 
This can only be secured, he sees clearly, 
by collective action. Only the prospective 
wrongdoer among the nations need fear 
the restriction on, external sovereignty. 

In a clear reference to the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals, he reveals that he hailed 
them with joy and wishes success to this 
common effort. He also envisages, even 
demands, “chastisement inflicted on the 
aggressors by the society of states, so that 
war will always be subject to the stigma of 
proscription.” He expects that the aggres- 
sor peoples, even when “only partially 
guilty” for the acts of their governments, 
will have to “undergo the rigors of security 
measures.” On the related question of 
punishment for “real and proven crimes 
against the common law,” he warns 
against punishing whole communities 
for the acts of individuals. But in both 
these cases he demands that these measures 
be conducted with justice, not vengeance, 
that they be not permanent, and that these 
punished peoples be allowed to have the 
hope that some day they may be “associ- 
ated with the great community of nations.” 

The time is passed, he tells us, when this 
call for a return to moral and Gospel prin- 
ciples can be called unrealistic. The aban- 
donment of these principles has brought 
“stark reality: brutality, iniquity, destruc- 
tion, annihilation.” And so, he says, “‘if 
the future is to belong to democracy, an 
essential part in its achievement will have 
to belong to the religion of Christ and the 
Church” which teaches the truths that lie 
at the bottom of every democracy and has 
the means in the Sacraments to actuate 
these principles. Let me end with these 
deeply moving sentences from his address: 

“The Church has the mission to an- 
nounce to the world, which is looking for 
better and more perfect forms of democ- 
racy, the highest and most needed message 
that there can be: the dignity of man, the 
call to be sons of God. It is the powerful 
cry which from the Manger of Bethlehem 
to the fartherest confines of the earth re- 
sounds in the ears of men at a time when 
that dignity is tragically low.” 

Not only Europe has need of that mes- 
sage; we in the United States may well 
take it to our hearts. 
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r — main difficulty in the way of esti- 
mating the extent of Soviet influence 
d prestige in Latin America is that 
ther the Soviet missions established in 
other American republics nor the 
s of the Soviet Union will admit that 
is any influence at all. There is a 
tendency to disparage any real Soviet 
enetration on the basis that Communism 
ich has made painfully little headway 
of the Latin American republics. 
consequence is that, in analyzing 
present position of the Soviet, one is 
luced to two forms of commentary: the 
rely speculative and the specific in so 
external evidences provide .some 

as to what the Soviet is up to. 
xico provides the most visible and 
aborate demonstration that the Soviet 
Union is interested in something more 
than merely nominal diplomatic relations 
he New World. Prior to the arrival 
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of Constantine Oumansky, Soviet repre- 
sentation had been neither effective nor 
popular. The Soviet legation made no 
splurge and cut very little ice in Mexican 
life. Up to 1941 there was no basis for 
relations at all and still less that they be 
particularly cordial. 

Oumansky himself reached Mexico in 
the full flush of Russian military triumphs. 
He had functioned as Ambassador in 
Washington in the lean days of the Russo- 
German pact, when any explanation was 
a bad one and the less commotion created 
the better. The first press conference 
which Comrade Oumansky held at the 
Hotel Reforma (no proletarian establish- 
ment to be sure) was suave, urbane, and 


definitely nonideological. The new tech- . 


nique was very much in evidence. The 
new agents of the Soviet were not uncouth 
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Rally in honor of Russia: pictures of 
Camacho, Stalin, Timoshenko, decorate 
the Monument of the Mexican Revolution 


basement plotters with a copy of Das Kapi- 
tal under their arm. They were not even 
bent ostensibly on spreading Communism. 
The impression of those who meet Ambas- 
sador Oumansky is that he is a cultivated 
and worldly-wise gentleman whose last 
thought would be aggressive propaganda. 

This brings me precisely to the funda- 
mental point in any introduction to the 
theme of the Soviet in Latin America: it is 
no longer the strategy of the Comintern or 
the development of indigenous Communist 
parties. The new tactics may be more 
properly called Sovietism as distinct from 
Communism. And just what do we mean 
by the term Sovietism? It may be defined 
as the exploitation of the growing prestige 
of the Soviet Union as a world power. 
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Soviet strategy is no longer one of fostering native Com- 


munist parties in South America. It is something new 


Awe and involuntary admiration are 
mixed as all over Latin Americd the 
achievements of Soviet arms are brought 
home with ever-increasing insistence. The 
new shape of things gives the Soviet Union 
an entirely different basis on which to 
work. The Communist tag is eliminated as 
much as possible. 

Since June 22, 1941, the Soviet has 
been able to take advantage of the new 
prestige which came to it quite involun- 
tarily as a result of German aggression. 
The heroism of the Russian people miti- 
gated the doubts and skepticism engen- 
dered by the pact of August 1939. Public 
opinion began to forget that the Soviet 
Union had negotiated with Nazi Germany 
and contributed to plunging western 
Europe into war. All over Latin America 
the new reputation has been exploited 
ceaselessly. 

What is there in the Soviet scheme or 
things to appeal to Latin America? Sup- 
pose we examine this point under two 
heads: first, how the Soviet Union makes 
itself attractive to Latin America; and 
second, the conditions in Latin America it- 
self which contribute to an increasing sense 
of fraternity with the Soviet. 

Ambassador Oumansky himself has pre- 
sented in subtle and persuasive terms the 
affinities existing between Russia and the 
Latin American countries. Some two years 
ago, the Russian ambassador managed to 
arrange an interview with Father Pierre 
Charles, S. J., the famous professor of 
mission history of Louvain. Father Charles 
was in Mexico where he attained great 
success as a lecturer. Oumansky expressed 
a wish to meet him and the gathering took 
place. Among other things, the Soviet 
representative described vividly what 
Latin America might expect to learn from 


Vicente Toledano—labor leader 


Soviet Russia and how the Russian experi- 
ment in many of its facets offered instruc- 
tive object lessons for the semicolonial 
peoples of the Spanish-speaking republics. 

The Soviet Union is far away; it has 
no territorial aspirations abroad in view 
of its own immensity. It is fundamentally 
a peasant people striving to make the most 
of their territory and its resources. The 
Sense of attachment to the soil is profound 
and deep-rooted. The Russian people 
possess to a high degree the mysticism of 
the soil, in a manner somewhat similar 
to the aboriginal populations of Hispanic 
America. The Soviet people harbor no 
hostile intentions’ toward other peoples 
(unless they happen to be on her borders). 
Moreover, Russia has had the courage 
to make a clean break with the past, so- 
cially and economically. As a new produc- 
tive force in the world, does not the for- 
ward-looking Soviet Union offer more in 
the way of co-operation than the old-time 
capitalism of Great Britain or the United 
States? 

In a word, what does British and Ameri- 
can capitalism have to offer at the end of 
this war? Or to put it more bluntly still, 
will the people of Central America, the 
west coast. of South America, or the West 
Indies be happier and more prosperous 
and socially more stable after the war if 
the United Fruit Company, the Grace in- 
terests, or the Electric Bond and Share 
go on their merry way as though no world 
cataclysm had taken place? Do the Latin 
American masses who are very definitely 
among the underprivileged, look forward 
with any zest to business with the United 
States and Britain in the same old way? 
American and British commercial inter- 
ests, in spite of the fact that they have un- 
doubtedly contributed to the develop- 
ment of Latin America, are rarely guided 
by much in the way of a social conscience. 
Russia, on the other hand, is a nation 
that is young in spirit, vigorous in its 
audacity, and willing to try novelties. 
The Russian people underwent one of the 
most extraordinary convulsions in the his- 
tory of mankind and came through it. 
Does this tremendous experiment have 
something to offer for people desperate for 
a change and eager for some solution to 
the atrociously unjust economic order 
which now prevails? 

We cannot be blind to the hard and 
stark realities. The immense majority of 
the Latin Americans possess so little of this 
world’s goods as to vegetate in the most 
pathetic poverty and harshest misery. The 
guajiro of the Cuban cane fields, the Negro 
worker on the cocoa plantations of Brazil, 
the Chilean roto, the Ecuadorean Montwio 
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and the Puerto Rican jibaro are God’s un- 
fortunates if there ever were any. They 
are the rank and file of Latin America. 
They belong to that ever-increasing mass 
of humanity who do not want to go back to 
what prevailed before. They belong to the 
increasingly rebellious masses, in large 
part colored, who together with their 
brethren in Asia, cannot endure the 
traditional and time-honored class and 
caste rule with all of its social and eco- 
nomic implications. 

We come precisely to the conditions in 
Latin America which make the way of 
Soviet propaganda easier. I would list 
them in the following manner: 

1. The feeling that in spite of hardships 
and privation, the Russian people possess 
a sense of participation in the job of 
constructing their industry and economy 
which does not exist under capitalism. 


Constantine Oumansky—Ambassador 


2. The conviction that the Soviet Union 
has gone further than any other nation in 
the effective elimination of color prejudice. 

3. The impression that Soviet rule has 
been more understanding of the hopes and 
aspirations of minority peoples than have, 
let us say, the United States and Great 
Britain. 

4. The belief that some form of rap- 
prochement with the Soviet will counter- 
balance the United States and in the long 
run prove one way of avoiding too much 
domination by the latter. 

5. The subtlety and technique of Soviet 
propaganda in itself which has done 
much to overcome initial handicaps and 
prejudices. 

The first point is an extremely impor- 
tant one. The belief exists among vast 
numbers of people that the population of 
the Soviet Union, in spite of the hardships 
which the new order has entailed, have 
participated in the process and can view 
the results as something that belongs to 
them. To nations like the republics of 
Latin America, in many of which the 
streetcar systems, telephone companies, 
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of Constantine Oumansky, Soviet repre- 
sentation had been neither effective nor 
popular. The Soviet legation made no 
splurge and cut very little ice in Mexican 
life. Up to 1941 there was no basis for 
relations at all and still less that they be 
particularly cordial. 

Oumansky himself reached Mexico in 
the full flush of Russian military triumphs. 
He had functioned as Ambassador in 
Washington in the lean days of the Russo- 
German pact, when any explanation was 
a bad one and the less commotion created 
the better. The first press conference 
which Comrade Oumansky held at the 
Hotel Reforma (no proletarian establish- 
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basement plotters with a copy of Das Kapi- 
tal under their arm. They were not even 
bent ostensibly on spreading Communism. 
The impression of those who meet Ambas- 
sador Oumansky is that he is a cultivated 
and worldly-wise gentleman whose last 
thought would be aggressive propaganda. 

This brings me precisely to the funda- 
mental point in any introduction to the 
theme of the Soviet in Latin America: it is 
no longer the strategy of the Comintern or 
the development of indigenous Communist 
parties. The new tactics may be more 
properly called Sovietism as distinct from 
Communism. And just what do we mean 
by the term Sovietism? It may be defined 
as the exploitation of the growing prestige 
of the Soviet Union as a world power. 
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opinion began to forget that the Soviet 
Union had negotiated with Nazi Germany 
and contributed to plunging western 
Europe into war. All over Latin America 
the new reputation has been exploited 
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Soviet Russia and how the Russian experi- 
ment in many of its facets offered instruc- 
tive object lessons for the semicolonial 
peoples of the Spanish-speaking republics. 

The Soviet Union is far away; it has 
no territorial aspirations abroad in view 
of its own immensity. It is fundamentally 
a peasant people striving to make the most 
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Sense of attachment to the soil is profound 
and deep-rooted. The Russian people 
possess to a high degree the mysticism of 
the soil, in a manner somewhat similar 
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Indies be happier and more prosperous 
and socially more stable after the war if 
the United Fruit Company, the Grace in- 
terests, or the Electric Bond and Share 
go on their merry way as though no world 
cataclysm had taken place? Do the Latin 
American masses who are very definitely 
among the underprivileged, look forward 
with any zest to business with the United 
States and Britain in the same old way? 
American and British commercial inter- 
ests, in spite of the fact that they have un- 
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ment of Latin America, are rarely guided 
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what prevailed before. They belong to the 
increasingly rebellious masses, in large 
part colored, who together with their 
brethren in Asia, cannot endure the 
traditional and time-honored class and 
caste rule with all of its social and eco- 
nomic implications. 

We come precisely to the conditions in 
Latin America which make the way of 
Soviet propaganda easier. I would list 
them in the following manner: 

1. The feeling that in spite of hardships 
and privation, the Russian people possess 
a sense of participation in the job of 
constructing their industry and economy 
which does not exist under capitalism, 
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2. The conviction that the Soviet Union 
has gone further than any other nation in 
the effective elimination of color prejudice. 

3. The impression that Soviet rule has 
been more understanding of the hopes and 
aspirations of minority peoples than have, 
let us say, the United States and Great 
Britain. 

4. The belief that some form of rap- 
prochement with the Soviet will counter- 
balance the United States and in the long 
run prove one way of avoiding too much 
domination by the latter. 

5- The subtlety and technique of Soviet 
propaganda in itself which has done 
much to overcome initial handicaps and 
prejudices. 

The first point is an extremely impor- 
tant one. The belief exists among vast 
numbers of people that the population of 
the Soviet Union, in spite of the hardships 
which the new order has entailed, have 
participated in the process and can view 
the results as something that belongs to 
them. To nations like the republics of 
Latin America, in many of which the 
streetcar systems, telephone companies, 
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water works, and railways belong to 
\mericans, British, or Belgians, this has an 
appeal which is little short of overwhelm- 
ing. To Bolivians who see their mines in 
the hands of foreign interests or Venezue- 
lans who enjoy the dubious blessing of the 
highest cost of living in the Western Hem- 
it might seem providential that 
1 new world power has arisen with a social 
outlook in which the mass of people partic- 
pate as active agents and not as mere 
spectators.-I emphasize that it is not a 
question of whether this estimate of the 
Soviet Union is correct or not, but that 
the Latin American press and opinion re- 


isphere, 


flect to a considerable degree the convic- 
tion that it is true. 

he 
fundamental 


problem of color prejudice is 
in the discussion of Soviet 
influence. The color question is not one 


that is often discussed openly and freely 


Latin America. Latin Americans will | 


tell you that no color problem exists. It 
does exist although in a form which if 
contrasted with Jim Crowism would seem 
little short of no discrimination at all. I was 
n Cuba two weeks ago and among other 
things was told that President Batista of 
that republic, who recently ‘ abandoned 
behalf of Ramén Grau San 
Martin, was never permitted to enter 
the Havana Yacht Club because of his 
So-called Cuban society, spelled 
with a Capital S, draws the line almost as 
rigidly as would the denizens of Tupelo, 
Mississippi. Vast numbers of Latin Ameri- 
cans belong to the darker races, Negro or 
Indian. It is not without some significance 
hat among the most active and talented 
leaders in Cuba are to be 
Negroes. 

Sensitivity to color is extremely acute 
in those republics where the Negro ele- 
ment is important. The United States has 
the reputation of drawing the most rigid 


office on 


olor 


| 
Communist 


found 


color line in the world. The Soviet Union 
proclaims its belief in the equality of 
races. The Jew has won a place in the new 
system which he enjoys in noother European 
country. Persons of Asiatic extraction oc- 
cupy high places in the Soviet organiza- 
tion. It would be folly to underestimate 
the importance of this factor, which is not 
discussed but which is always there, in 
determining the success or failure of the 
propaganda carried on by the Soviet 
Union. 


HE minority problem is closely related 

to the above. The Soviet Union is it- 
self a composite of nations and peoples in 
which the Russians are only a minority. 
The chief of state after all is of non-Rus- 
sian origin, which is perhaps the most 
eloquent testimony of all as to the status 
of minority peoples in the Soviet arrange- 
ment. Ambassador Oumansky on more 
than one occasion has stressed this nature 
of the Soviet Union, as revealing how it 
is possible for people of diverse origins, 
languages, and culture to work together. 
It is not a situation similar to that of the 
United States in which millions of persons 


of different stocks have voluntarily sought - 


homes in the new land and have gradually 
merged into something which we call 
the American nationality. The Soviet 
Union supposedly does not seek to assimi- 
late, but strives to preserve the autono- 
mous character of each national unit. 

The Soviet Ambassador has not failed 
to imply more than once that the example 
set by the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics might well be the model for Latin 
America, whose need for some form of 
unity or confederation becomes more 
evident every day, as the sense of national 
independence as an absolute term becomes 
less and less realistic. 

The fact that all of the Latin American 
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nations except one are lined up side by 
side with the United States in the present 
conflict and all of their governments are 
loud in their protests of loyalty to the 
common cause, does not preclude the 
fundamental fear of the United States 
which is always latent in Latin America ° 
and is more often than not very vocal. In 
the course of fifteen months just spent in 
Mexico, I believe it no exaggeration to 
say that the Mexican people—the masses— 
have developed no greater affection for 
the United States than they possessed 
thirty years ago. A few Sundays ago, the 
late Mexican ambassador to Cuba, Rubén 
Romero, attended the bull fight. He was 
accorded an ovation such as few Mexicans 
have ever received. It was not for any- 
thing he had done particularly except that 
he had been recalled from Cuba because 
of his avowed hostility to Ezequiel Padilla, 
Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs. Upon 
his arrival in Mexico City, Romero de- 
nounced the Minister in no uncertain 
terms, among other things as slavishly 
complacent to the views of the American 
Department of State. The Mexican public 
received Romero with overwhelming en- 
thusiasm as an indirect method of showing 
their dislike of Padilla. The Mexican 
papers interpreted the incident in exactly 
this manner. 

There is fear of the United States in 
Latin America. There was fear last Novem- 
ber that Roosevelt would not be re-elected, 
with possibly disastrous results on the 
present policy. The change of Secretary of 
State provoked wonderment and specula- 
tion. Instead of confidence and serenity, 
there is anxiety and doubt. We might as 
well admit the existence of this state of 
mind as a reality. There is no sense in 
assuming that all is rosy and that Latin 
America loves and admires us. 

It would be impossible to cite chapter 
and verse for the assertion that more than 
one Latin American sees in the rising pres- 
tige of the Soviet an excellent counter- 
balance to the United States. Not in the 
sense that Russian influence is to be pre- 
ferred, but rather that if Russia gains a 
foothold, the Latin American nations 
themselves will be in a better bargaining 
position than if they depend exclusively 
on the United States and can seek no al- 
ternative. 

The type of propaganda carried out by 
the Soviet Union has been both clever and 
effective. It contrasts markedly with our 
own in a number of ways. First of all, 
our propaganda is too generalized and 
too little related to the ordinary human 
being. Magazines depicting factories which 
turn out an airplane every ten minutes or 
shipyards that produce a destroyer every 
half hour leave the average Latin Ameri- 
can cold. He knows perfectly well that 
the United States has the highest build- 
ings, the fastest automobiles, the quickest 
lunches, and the biggest guns. Frankly, all 
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of that leaves him quite unimpressed. It 
merely arouses in him the cold fear that 
after the war, this military and naval 
might may be turned in his direction in a 
new imperialism. 

The Soviet propaganda is based on the 
individual, on the heroism of the isolated 
man, woman, or child. I have visited 
the Soviet war display in the Palace of 
Fine Arts in Mexico City, the Soviet 
booth at the Book Fair in Mexico, and 
more recently the small. Soviet exhibition 
in Havana in connection with the munici- 
pal book fair. The theme is always the 
same: fresh, eager, smiling faces of peas- 
ants and workers; calm and determined 
faces of soldiers and sailors. The pictures 
are gruesome and realistic. No sugarcoat- 
ing is done. The anonymous Soviet guer- 
rilla warrior fay be praised. His name 
may be unknown, but it is the achieve- 
ment of the individual man—it lays stress 
on the basic emotion in Latin American 
psychology—the importance and dignity 
of the human person as against the com- 
posite of millions. 


OVIET propaganda aims frequently at 
demonstrating achievements in cul- 
ture. The Latin Americans as a whole re- 
spect culture infinitely more than we do. 
Industry as such means little. Cultural 
achievements mean much. The attention 
of the Soviet in its publicity is directed at 
this angle: to present the war on illiteracy, 
the enormous book production, the Stalin 
prizes, the compositions of Shostakovich 
during the bombardment of Leningrad. 
The Soviet works indirectly through a 
number of organizations. One is the Rus- 
sian Mexican Cultural Institute, the presi- 
dent of which is Chavez Crozco, the leader 
of the labor union which includes public- 
school teachers. The cultural institute 
holds lectures, puts on exhibits, displays 
books and pamphlets and receives in addi- 
tion to the fees paid by members, a large 
number of contributions made by promi- 
nent banks and commercial houses, none 
of them leftish in the least. Another or- 
ganization is the “Friends of the Soviet 
Union,” in which many of the leading 
Mexican fellow travelers appear as spon- 
sors and members. Every opportunity is 
used by the Russian embassy to stress its 
purposes. 
Indirectly there are important and 
valuable agencies for the carrying out or 
this propaganda. The recently organized 


Liga Socialista, for instance, which claims 
to be nothing but a merger of all the 
various socialistic-minded factions, in- 
cludes definitely in its platform the closest 
relations with the USSR. Its president is 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, president 
of the Mexican Federation of Labor and 
self-styled continental labor chieftain. 
Lombardo Toledano in his inaugural 
speech some weeks ago, returned to the 
old theme of American imperialism while 
at the same time saluting in eloquent and 
affectionate tones, the unsullied Soviet 
Union. 

Ambassador Oumansky is scrupulous 
in maintaining contacts with his colleagues 
and with local institutions. His picture in 
Universal, leading Mexico City daily, 
kneeling at a Mass arranged by the Bel- 
gian legation, caused no end of comment. 
He is rigidly respectful of things Catholic 
and attends such Catholic gatherings as 
protocol requires. He is affable, open, and 
eager to listen. His Spanish is excellent 
and fluent. He attends many meetings and 
delivers numerous speeches. He does not 
attend strictly Communist gatherings nor 
was he present last May at the Communist 
Party annual convention. 

Mexico is nevertheless the center for 
most of the Communist activity in Latin 
America. A few months ago, the newspaper 
Excelsior and the magazine Majyiana pub- 
lished what were alleged to be verbatim 
copies of speeches secretly delivered by a 
number of leading Communists on their 
future tactics. One, supposedly delivered 
by Senator Lafferte of Chile, then in 
Mexico at the party convention, described 
the methods to be followed in breaking the 
hold of the Catholic Church on Latin 
America. 

In no other country is Soviet official 
and unofficial activity so intense. The 
circumstances in Mexico are, of course, 
unusually favorable. The government ra- 
dio is available for such propaganda. 
Tributes to.the October Revolution, to 
the Red Army and the like, take place 
every little while, and most of the meetings 
are honored by the presence of high 
government officials. The Russian ambas- 
sador has entrée everywhere and utilizes it 
to the best advantage. 

Outside of Mexico, the situation is some- 
what different. In Costa Rica there is a 
Soviet legation, over which Oumansky pre- 
sides as Minister. In Cuba the Soviet 
legation, the head of which is Ambassador 





Footnotes to Fame—XII 


> Sir Lewis Morris once complained to Oscar Wilde about the neglect 
of his poems by the press. “It is a complete conspiracy of silence against 
me, a conspiracy of silence. What ought I to do, Oscar?” 


“Join it,” Wilde replied. 
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Gromyko in Washington, is a pretentious 
and elegant establishment and the person- 
nel is said to run to around eighty, an 
extraordinary number for Cuba where 
there are virtually no Russian interests. I 
was told in Havana that heretofore Soviet _ 
propaganda has not been blatant and that 
in general it has followed a discreet line. 
In Bogota, a Soviet legation functions. 
Oumansky is, nevertheless, the leading 
Soviet chief of mission, far more impor- 
tant in category and ability than the am- 
bassador in Washington. Uruguay rec- 
ognized the Soviet Union and Chile has 
just done so. It is probable that other re- 
publics will follow as it becomes more and 
more evident that Russian weight is to be 
thrown around with effectiveness. 

Soviet printed propaganda is abundant. 
Aside from Russian books in translation, 
of which there are a vast number, one 
finds book stores specializing in Soviet 
thought. There is one on the Avenida 
Hildago in Mexico City with extraordi- 
nary discounts on volumes dealing with 
Marxist topics. In Mexico is published 
Cultura Soviética, a beautifully edited maga- 
zine devoted to the arts and letters of the 
Soviet for the Mexican and Spanish 
speaking reader. One could go on multi- 
plying examples of the type and method of 
the propaganda. It may be said in brief 
that it is high class, well done, with no 
ideological aggressiveness. 


HAT does the Soviet Union expect 

to get out of Latin America? What 
can she get out of this area in the light of 
American predominance? There are two 
answers. The first is commercial. Russia 
may well find Latin America a_ useful 
commercial outlet after the war, especially 
if Soviet heavy industry develops rapidly. 
Secondly, the presence in Latin America 
of powerful and influential diplomatic 
missions is an excellent card to play 
against the United States. In a word, if 
the United States insists on expressing its 
views in the destiny of Bulgaria, Latvia, or 
Poland and having a voice in the final 
decisions with reference to those territories, 
then the Soviet Union by the same token 
can insist on having a voice in matters re- 
lating to Mexico, Honduras, or Venezuela. 
A quid pro quo is set up which will redound 
to what is obviously the trend in Soviet 
foreign affairs—a closed sphere of influ- 
ence in eastern Europe. 

The possibility of Soviet influence is 
greater than its present reality. It is not a 
thing to be underestimated. Everything 
indicates that Soviet propaganda and 
publicity is clever, ably directed, presented 
in terms of the local mentality, and adapted 
to local taste. The Soviet has definitely 
broken its shell of isolation, and Latin 
America is a green and fertile pasture for 
such activities as the Kremlin, from long 
experience, indulges in with singular 
ability and thoroughness. 
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Illustrated by ART LIDOV 


ARY ELLEN took the stack of let- 

ters and the change from the sailor 
with the hurrying feet. ‘Post these for me, 
will you please, miss? My train’s in. Air 
mail on all four—” 

She nodded dimly, her eyes on the 
clock across the lounge. Seven a.m. All the 
morning sounds in Penn Station were 
picking up their tempo. The loudspeaker 
had a new voice back of it now, a fresh, 
beginning voice. The porters were pushing 
their cleaning carts around. And here, in- 
side the Travelers’ Aid Canteen, the 
women were picking up paper napkins and 
cups, being careful to step around the blue- 
clad legs and the khaki-clad legs that 
dangled from chairs and benches and win- 
dow ledges. 

It had rained ever since she came to 
work at two o’clock, but there were:no 
drops on the jacket of Mrs. Gatti, who 
had just come in to relieve her. 

Mrs. Gatti smiled. “It’s fresh out,”’ she 
said, breathing deeply, as if she had carried 
some of the freshness, into the night-weary 
station with her. “The rain’s over. But 
the sun won’t be around for a spell ‘yet, I 
guess.” She ruffled her fingers through the 
papers on the desk. “‘Got all the Wakes 
listed, dearie?”’ 

Mary Ellen pointed to a couch across 
the lounge where two privates were sleep- 
ing head to feet. “They have to make the 
7:27,” she said. ‘“‘And they gave me special 
orders to let them snore away until 7:26. 
But I think maybe they’ll be hard to get 
up. They’re just in from heaven knows 
where.” She smiled, remembering. 
“Wanted me to sprinkle mud around 
them so they’d feel at home.” 

And then she folded her raincoat over 
her arm, slowly, and started toward the 
lieutenant. 

He was on one of the window ledges, his 
knees tucked up against his stomach, the 
yellow wake slip pinned to his uniform— 
just beneath the bombardier’s wings. 

For a moment she stood over him, 
watching the slow, light rhythm of his 
breathing. His hair was black as the big 
timetable across from the information 
desk. She couldn’t remember about his 
eyes. The color, that is. She had only 
noticed how tired they were, how tense the 
long, lean line of his jaw. 

He had come in a little after she went 
to work. Alone. And he hadn’t talked— 


except to ask for the wake slip, and for a 
minute to the captain from Sicily. They 
had thought they recognized each other, 
and there had been a mention of Cairo, 
and the beachhead, and— She had been 
trying to get a hotel room for a corporal 
whose mother was coming to New York on 
a noon train, and the captain and the 
lieutenant had talked briefly, there by the 
telephone. 

She reached for his shoulder, then drew 
her hand back quickly and unpinned the 
wake slip first. 

He came awake easily, but with the 
same look of surprise in his eyes they all 
had when they first awakened after a 
night in the lounge. She waited. He slid 
his feet to the floor, sat up, attempted a 
smile. 

And then his-eyes went to the clock on 
the wall. He pushed back the sleeve of his 
uniform and looked at his watch. His 
eyes narrowed and he grabbed at the 
wake slip in her hand, shaking his finger 
threateningly at the writing. 

“Look!” he moaned. “This says eight 
bells. My train doesn’t pull out until 8:40. 
For heaven’s sake—can’t you read!” 

She nodded. She had known he would 
be angry. She couldn’t really blame him. 

“Then why in thunderation—” 

“It’s time for me to leave,” she said 
dimly. “I go off duty at seven.” 

The color rose in his face, and when the 
words finally came they were barbed, 
explosive. “Well, now! And who awakens 
all these other lovely sleepers?” 

She drew back a little. “The woman 
who takes my place. She wakes them.” 

His eyes were glaring at her. “But I’m 
somebody special, I suppose.” 

“That’s right,” she said tensely. “I—I 
thought you might have breakfast with 
me.” 

He stood up then. She felt him towering 
above her, his eyes smouldering. 

She shifted the weight of the raincoat 
on her arm. “I’m sorry, Lieutenant Fen- 
ner. I—” 

He watched her turn and start away. 
She had tried to pick him up, and now 
she looked a little frightened. She wouldn’t 
try anything like that again! He was sur- 


prised the Canteen would use a girl like 
her. Not hard-looking, though. Sort of 
steady and sweet. Maybe that was what 
had fooled them, her looks— And then it 
dawned on him. She had called him Lieu- 
tenant Fenner! 

He strode to the door and caught her 
arm. “Look,” he said tentatively, “do I 
know you? I’ve never been in New York 
before, but maybe somewhere—” 

She was shaking her head, and her lip 
was trembling. “‘No,” she said quickly. 
*‘No, I don’t think so.” 

“But you called me Lieutenant Fenner.” 

She drew her arm from his grasp. 
“That—that’s what the captain from 
Sicily called you,” she said, confused. 
“When you came in—and were standing 
by the desk.” 7 

His mouth curled derisively. He had 
been right after all! Okay! He’d play 
games. The next move would be up to her. 
He eyed her blandly. “Just where did you 
propose to eat breakfast, Miss—” 

‘‘M—Masterson,” she said 
“Mary Ellen Masterson.” 

He studied her coolly. She was slender 
and she came to the bar on his shoulder. 
A hundred and ten pounds maybe. With 
a lot of burnished brown hair. And dark 
eyes that stood wide apart in a heart- 
shaped face. 

“Well?” 

“There’s a little restaurant three blocks 
down. And—it’s quit raining now.” 

He walked swiftly, making her pace her 
steps to his. Water still trickled off the 
walks and dripped from the rolled-up 
awnings. She walked silently, meekly, be- 
side him. 


limply. 


jie restaurant was long and narrow 
and yellow. There was the smell of 
bacon frying, and of hot syrup and strong 
black coffee. 

She went quickly to one of the back 
tables, against the wall, and the waitress 


‘was at their heels with the menus. Her 


hands were clenched tightly together on 
the table top. “Just coffee, please.” 

“Oh, come now.” His voice taunted her. 
“Surely you can do better than that.” 

She shook her head. “I’m not hungry 
really. Not now.” And then she added 
quickly, “But you go ahead—please.” 

He regarded her thoughtfully for a 
moment, trying to decide if he should in- 
sist. “Okay,” he said finally to the waitress. 
“Coffee for her. Bacon and eggs, over, for 
me. Buttered toast. Coffee, black.” 

They sat there silently, not quite looking 
at each other. And then her elbows 
pressed hard against the table, and she 
leaned forward a little. 


_ Mary Ellen never gave up hope that he’d come 


back and that everything would be right about him 
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“What is your first name?” she asked, the words coming in 
a little rush. 

“Mark.” 

“Lieutenant Mark Fenner?” 

He nodded. 

“You’ve been wounded?” Her voice was soft, careful. 

“Nipped in the shoulder. It’s all right now—or will be 
soon.” 

“It was bad enough for them to send you back to the 
States.” It was a pronouncement, not a question. 

He made a point of looking at his watch. “I’d been over 
two years and a half,” he said tightly. ““They said it was some- 
body else’s turn.” 

She drew back for a moment, and her eyes were shadowed 
by the lashes that swept over them. “You were in the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea?” 

The waitress had brought their coffee. He stopped with 
the sugar bowl in mid-air, his eyes startled. Suddenly he re- 
laxed. ““The captain from Sicily talks too loud.” 

“Yes,” she said quickly, grasping at his words. “The cap- 
tain from Sicily.” 

She hadn’t touched her coffee. She was staring at him, 
with a fever in her eyes. “How long were you in the dinghy 
before they found you?” 

“Four days.” He stopped stirring, put down his spoon 
with a little clank. “‘Look here,” he said abruptly, “you 
didn’t learn anything about that from the captain. The cap- 
tain—whoever he is—doesn’t even know about the dinghy.” 

“Then you were adrift in—one.” The words came out 
haltingly, measured. 

He cut across his bacon, drank deeply of the strong black 
coffee. She sat there waiting, her eyes never leaving his face. 

He swallowed. “‘Where do you live?” 

Her answers were mechanical. ““Here in New York.” 

“Alone?” 

“With my family.” 

“You work?” 

“At a library. Afternoons. Evenings sometimes.” 

“You read too much.” He rubbed a napkin across his 
mouth, 

“Wh-what?”’ 

“That’s it. I said you read too much. It’s not good. It 
makes you dream up things—” 

She shook her head slowly. ‘‘No,” she said. 

She reached her hand across the table until it almost 
touched his. ““Were you a hero?” she asked, drawing in her 
breath. 

He looked at her and suddenly he smiled, the smile one 
would give to a child. ““No,” he said. “I was sick, and lazy, 
and I used more than my share of the rations. And most of the 
time I was scared. I just lay there and waited. All of us did. 
None of us were heroes. None, that is, except one fellow— 
and I didn’t even get to see him.” The lines around his 
mouth tightened. “‘He went over before I came aboard.” 

“Tell me about him,” she whispered hoarsely. 

He had thought she wanted a free breakfast, a uniform to 
walk down the street beside. But now he knew. It was a horror 
story she wanted, a first-hand one that she could tell her wide- 
eyed girl friends over a coke this afternoon. Okay, he’d give 
her one—one he hadn’t been able to talk about before, be- 
cause the remembering hurt—more than his shoulder ever 
had. 
“This guy was the pilot of our Fortress,” he said. “I hadn’t 
been assigned to her until the night before. I didn’t see all 
the fellows to know them before we went up. When they hit 
us and we crashed, this guy got it bad. In both legs. I remem- 
ber hanging onto the dinghy—which wasn’t big enough for 


“Look,” he said tentatively, “do I know you? I’ve never 


‘been in New York before, but maybe somewhere .. .” 
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“I remember hanging onto the dinghy 
until my arms were numb and there 
was blood washing down into the water” 


all of us to get inside—until my arms were 
numb and there was blood washing down 
into the water over my fingers. This guy’s 
blood, they told me later. 

‘That’s all I remember for a long time, 
because when I came to it was night: I was 
and this guy was gone. Nobody 
told me until we were picked up and in 
the hospital what had happened. This 
fellow—Lieutenant Eddie Marsh, his 
-had known he didn’t have a 
So he’d made the navigator throw 
him overboard, and him still alive—to 
room for me. And me just somebody 
he hadn’t known from yesterday!” The 
words had risen, raw and broken. 
stood in her eyes, and her hand 
d out and closed warmly over his. 

He looked up slowly, and the trembling 
stilled in him. She had grown older some- 
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how while he had talked. There was some- 
thing new and shining in her face. 

He shook his head foggily. “I’m sorry,” 
he said. “‘It’s just that—there’s such an un- 
finished twist to the thing. The hospital 
was bombed, and they moved me out, and 
I lost contact with everybody who would 


have known anything about the fellow. 
I’d like to have—” It was funny how he 
could talk to her, easy-like, because she 
was nobody. 

She smiled at him then, a misty little 
smile that made him clutch her fingers 


tightly 

“Where do you live?”’ she said. ““Where 
is your home?” : 

“I’ve an uncle in Oklahoma. That’s all. 
But they’re sending me to a hospital in 
Me mphis for awhile.’ He laughed uneasily. 
“You see, they think my nerves may be 
shot. They’ve sort of got me tagged as—a 
mental case. Maybe because I’ve never 
been able to talk to them—dquite the way 
I’ve talked to you.” 

“When do you have to be—in Mem- 
phis 

He looked at her swiftly. “A week from 
Monday. I—I thought I’d go ahead this 
morning. It'll be quieter there, and—” 

She was looking at his plate. “The eggs 
ire nn ood?” 

He smiled at them ruefully. “A little 
flat and greasy.” 

“Mother fries them so they look like the 
sun coming up.” She was speaking softly. 
**At least that’s what Dad says about them. 
And her biscuits—they’re something to 
write back to Italy about.”’ She looked at 
her watch. “They'll be just sitting down 
to the table about now. They and Toby— 
he’s my kid brother.” 

Lieutenant Mark Fenner was regarding 
her soberly. “And you? You always eat 
breakfast downtown?” 

“T never do.” 





“Then—won’t they be wondering—” 

She shook her head, her hair swinging 
softly against her shoulders. “They'll be 
thinking maybe I’ve found you,” she 
said. And then quickly, in a rush of words, 
“That was one reason why I volunteered 
for work at the station Canteen. I knew 
you’d be coming back to the States one 
day, and I kept hoping that somehow I’d 
know you. That everything would be 
right about you—” 

He was standing now, woodenly, staring 
down into her face. 

“You're right,” she saic quietly. ““The 
name is Marsh, not Masterson. I’m Eddie 
Marsh’s sister. We had a letter from a 
chaplain—a month or so after it hap- 
pened. He had been in the rescue outfit, 
but he couldn’t remember your whole 
name—just Lieutenant Fenner—or any- 
thing about you—” 

She was smiling, wistfully, a tiredness 
in her face. “I thought a Fenner would 
never come through Penn Station. Or 
else that he’d come and I’d never know. 
Finally there were two—only they were 
shipping out. And then this morning—” 

He was looking at her, a gentle kind of 
wonder on his face. “The captain from 
Sicily.” 

“TI wasn’t certain,” she was saying, “but 


I hoped you might be the one. Finally, I 
felt almost sure. But you wouldn’t come 
out with me—” 

“‘But—but why didn’t you tell me who 
you were?” 

Her eyes were bright and warm upon 
his face. “I had to know how—how you _ 
felt about things. And I knew you could 
talk best to a stranger.” 

“T don’t suppose,” she said, almost 
shyly, “that the same train one morning 
next week would do just as well? You see, 
I sort of promised the folks I’d try and 
bring you home to stay with us awhile, if 
I ever found you, and you were—well, 
sort of like Eddie.” She waited. “I think 
it might help—all of us—a little—if you 
did.” 

He took her arm then, and his voice 
was warm and sound again. Not guarded, 
or fearful, or edged with secret shame the 
way it had been before. “Just one quick 
trip to the station for my bag,” he said, 
“and we’re on our way!” 

She looked up at him, a fleeting worry 
in her eyes. ““You’re sure it won’t bother 
you—meeting them, and all, I mean?” 

His hand tightened about her arm. 
“Not if they’re anything like you,” he 
said, smiling gently. “Like you and—and 
Eddie.” 
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ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 
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Unique Case of Arson 


> Kersey Atwen in “Variety” reports on an unusual insurance policy 
and its legal consequences: 


A man bought several hundred very expensive cigars and had 
them insured against fire. After he had smoked them all, he put 
in a claim that they were destroyed by fire. The insurance com- 
pany refused to pay and the man sued. The judge decided that as 
the company agreed to insure the cigars against fire and had 
given the man a policy it was financially responsible. 

As soon as the man accepted the money, the insurance com- 
pany had him arrested on the charge of arson. 


The Old Violin 


> Few BUSINESSMEN know human nature better than a pawnbroker, 
but even he is tricked at times. From “‘ The Cross’’: 


Not so long ago in a country town an old tramp was playing 
his violin in the street and around dinner time he entered a 
convenient pawnshop, and laying his old violin on the counter 
asked the pawnbroker would he mind keeping an eye on it 
while he slipped off for something to eat. 

While he was away a well-dressed gentleman entered the shop 
and after examining several articles carefully, he chanced on the 
old violin. A whistle escaped him as he picked it up, and after 
a minute examination he offered the pawnbroker a handsome 
sum for it. 

The pawnbroker, knowing, of course, that it was not his to 
sell, asked the prospective purchaser to drop back again inside 
an hour and he might be able to do business. Meanwhile the old 
street musician came back and received quite a surprise when 
the pawnbroker offered him a large sum for the old violin. But 
the old fellow was firm, he couldn’t sell his bread and butter. 
Then, as if yielding to persuasion, he gave in and the violin 
changed hands for a generous sum. 

But, as you may have guessed, the well-dressed gentleman 
never returned to purchase it, and once again he and his tramp 
confederate had received a handsome price for a cheap violin. 


Broadway Angler 


> “THe New York Times MaGazine” published an article on some 
Times Square characters whose names are not in lights. We give in 
abbreviated form the story of one called “Grating Angler’’: 


Ernst Wohl is anti-social. He moves through the teeming 
crowds in the Square but never talks to a soul—except himself. 
He gets impatient and fretful when curious persons ask him 
questions about his trade, or when they elbow him as he fishes 
for coins and other valuables that fall through subway gratings. 

Nowadays he stays out of the Square until the crowds drain 
off in early morning. “Can’t get much work in with all those 
nosy-bodies around,” he says bitterly. He works Eighth Avenue 
instead, because it’s less crowded and fishes up anywhere from 


- 80 cents to $1.75 each day, mostly in nickels and dimes. . . . 


His fishing equipment is simple. He carries several lengths of 
twine, or string, averaging twenty-five feet in length, though 
twenty-five feet is more than he needs for grating bottom. He 





weights the string with a druggist’s weight—bellshaped piece of 
brass topped with a soldered eyelet. His “‘bait’’ is some kind 
of stickum, usually vaseline. 

His skinny, grimy fingers are pretty skillful at poising the 
weighted string a few inches above a coin at grating bottom. 
“You got to drop it at least six inches to really make it stick,” he 
discloses. ““The heavier the coin, the higher the drop—and the 
harder. There’s more sway, the higher you start.” Quarters and 
half dollars are the most difficult. . . . 

He says: “‘They tell me Lexington Avenue fishing is richer, 
because it’s on the East Side and that’s where the rich people 
live. I figure maybe they drop larger coins on that side of town, 
but they don’t drop as many as the West Side crowds do. I know 
rich people. They’re not easy droppers.” 

Most of the coins fall into gratings when persons dig in haste 
for bus fare, for newspapers or for trolley fare. Pickings are best 
around newsstands and bus stops and near theaters. Newsstand 
owners get a cut from certain fishermen, but not from Ernst. 
“‘Bloodsuckers,” he calls them. “They got their own living.” 


Radio’s “Sun Dodger” | 


A RADIO PRESENTATION which attained on July 2, 1944 the high 
record in commercial broadcasting of 10,000 consecutive program hours 
under the same sponsorship presents some interesting and unusual aspects. 
From an article by T. F. Harkins in “‘Advertising & Selling’: 


Brooklyn has its Dodgers, and the Dodgers have their fans 
who make them and Ebbets Field famous in the world of sports. 

Philadelphia boasts of a famous Dodger who plays to an even 
greater audience; he’s not one of the baseball Dodgers, he’s a 
“Sun Dodger’’ who plays radio requests from 1 A. M. to 6:45 A. M. 
every day, rain or shine, from an address known as 610 Radio 
Lane, where the “shingle” reads: WIP, Philadelphia’s Pioneer 
Voice. 

Everybody knows him as “Joe,” but his real name and title are 
Joseph Aloysius Daniel McCauley, Chief Pilot and Flight Com- 
mander of the Pep Boys Dawn Patrol. .. . 

Joe and his Pep Boys Dawn Patrol have made their all-night 
program and Philadelphia’s WIP famous in the land of radio, 
where they have just hung up an all-time record in commercial 
broadcasting—10,000 consecutive program hours—Same Time, 
Station, and Program under the Same Single Sponsorship. 

Joe McCauley, the Pep Boys m.c., has organized various 
listener clubs with membership cards. 

There are the Bakers’ Club, the Milkmen’s Club, the Police- 
men’s Club, Nurses’ Club, Firemen’s Club, Bartenders’ Club, 
Late Retirer’s Club, and the Early Risers Club, to mention a 
few. The most unusual club is the Stork Club, which was started 
early in the program’s history by a proud father who, after hours 
of pacing the corridors of the maternity hospital, rushed a tele- 
gram to Joe McCauley, giving all the details of weight, sex, and 
time of birth for immediate broadcast to the world. Since then, 
several hundreds of new arrivals have been added to the roster 
by enthusiastic nurses, doctors, and proud parents. 

Missing persons have been found through the program; 
broken romances patched up by the playing of request numbers 
dedicated to the “pouting” parties. 
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Cathechism in Song 


» AN INGENIOUS ADAPTATION of music to religious instruction is re- 
ported in ‘‘The Catholic School Journal’: 


A cathechism to be sung was the first complete book brought 
out in this country, according to findings of a committee of the 
Catholic University of America for revision of English curricula, 
included in ‘‘American Profile,” third in a series of new text- 
books for Catholic secondary schools. 

Domingo Augustin Baez, a Jesuit from Salamanca, Spain, 
wrote the catechism in the Timycua dialect about the middle or 
the sixteenth century when he was stationed at St. Augustine, 
Fla. Perceiving the Indians’ natural love of song and rhythm, 
he prepared the rhymed catechism and a grammar which could 
be sung to their native chants. Although most of Brother Baez’s 
original manuscripts have been lost, fascinating fragments were 
found by the searchers. 


Fur Sleuth 


> PROBABLY THE ONLY MAN in the world who makes his living as a 
“‘fur detective’ according to “‘This Week Magazine” is’ Max Bachrach: 


Bachrach, in the fur industry 38 years, became interested in 
fur sleuthing 18 years ago. Te fit himself for his work, he studied 
analytical chemistry, did special research in microscopy at 
Columbia University, delved deeply into the study of hairs, fibers 
and skins, and mastered the whole intricate science of fur dyeing. 
Equipped with this expert knowledge, he has solved to date some 
3,500 cases. Clients come to him from as far away as Australia 
and South Africa. He is consulting specialist for the Federal 
Trade Commission, U. S. Customs officials, the New York State 
Department of Labor, and the OPA. One of the nearly 600 
laboratory tests he uses—a hair-identification system—has been 
adopted by the FBI. 

By splitting hairs plucked from a fur coat in normal condition 
and studying them under a microscope, Bachrach can tell the 
kind of animal that bore them, the part of the world in which it 
lived, and the season of the year in which it died.... | 

By means of such laboratory sleuthing, Bachrach saves big 
stores, fur dealers, and private individuals millions of dollars 
every year by discovering what causes their furs to give trouble. 
Most of the coats that go under his microscope are mink and 
Persian lamb, because they are the ones most likely to be misrep- 
resented. His fees range from $25 up for testing the furs of women 
who think they’ve been swindled. 


Not So Small 


> SMALL THINGS can become mighty big in the aggregate. This is the 
case with “‘small business’? according to statistics reported in “‘Collier’s” : 


We've all heard a great deal of talk (wish we’d seen more ac- 
tion) about the many problems that small business faces in this 
country during the war. 

Just what is this small business anyway? How small is it? 

Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones gave some facts and figures 
in a newspaper article the other day. We think they are worth* 
reproducing here, for the use of all who want to talk intelligently 
about small busjness in the United States. 

There are 1,770,000 retail units, all told, in this country. Of 
these 753,000 employ no salaried help, the owners and their 
families do all the work. Another 400,000 employ only one per- 
son apiece besides the family. Total—1,153,000 out of the over- 
all total of 1,770,000. 

We have 365,000 service businesses which employ no paid 
help—little barbershops; clothes- or shoe-repair shops, etc. 
We have less than twice that number (646,000) of service busi- 
nesses all together. 






THE ‘f SIGN 


To quote Mr. Jones: 

“‘Over nine-tenths of all business concerns in the country are 
small, and these nine-tenths account for 45 per cent of the 
workers employed, and for 34 per cent of the business in dollar 
volume as shown by the census.” ; 

That’s the giant we’re all talking about whenever we discuss 
small business. 


Zany Talk 


B® A MATHEMATICAL DISTORTION of the English language is re- 
ported in “‘ The Saturday Review of Literature’s” column “‘ Trade Winds”: 


A personable night-club entertainer named Victor Borge, 
who bills himself as the ““Unmelancholy Dane,” has invented 
an inflation language which seems to be very much in keeping 
with the times. The simple key to Borge’s scheme is that Some- 
thing New Must Be Added. Words containing numbers, hidden 
or otherwise, are stepped up. Thus, ‘“‘Wonderful” becomes 
“twoderful,” “tooth” becomes “‘treeth,” “benign” turns into 
“beten,” and so forth—or fifth. Borge says that only a recluse 
now says anything like “I ate a tenderloin with my fork.” 
The man in the know declares, “I nined an elevenderloin with 
my fivek.” The inventor concludes his demonstration by reading 
a passage from “All This and Heaven Three” in the Tripleday 
Doran edition: “Ah,” he breathed, mopping his fivehead, “‘you 
look twoderful threenight. You are my two and only. Won’t 
you be my better three-quarters?” . . . . Borge has a good act, 
but the night I caught it, his inflation psychology was in the 
ascendant. He stayed on twice too long. 


Foxhole Smoke Generator 


> “Dicest AND Review” publishes the following account of a new 
military device being used by our soldiers: 


Soldiers advancing over a jungle trail can now travel behind 
the protective covering of a smoke screen. 

The reason is a new portable smoke generator, light enough 
to be carried by two men, and capable of producing its harmless 
but concealing smoke for a period of five hours, without refueling. 
This new small generator will be useful in mountain passes, and 
on beachheads, as well as in the jungle. 

Developed by the Chemical Warfare Service, it is a younger 
brother of the M-1 smoke generator, the principle of which was 
worked out by two General Electric scientists, Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir and Vincent Shaefer. . 

Although small enough to be hidden in a foxhole, it can— 
with favorable wind conditions—blot out an area five miles long 
and 200 yards wide. 


Kitchen Best Seller 
> BesT SELLERS are often surprises to both author and publisher. An 


_ instance of this is recorded by Zulma Steele in an article on Fannie Farmer 


in “‘The American Mercury’: 


That kitchen-wise New England spinster, Fannie Merritt 
Farmer, never dreamed of the influence she was to exert upon 
millions of homes when she set down, in 1895, the recipes that 
make up her Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Not even the pub- 
lisher to whom she took her collection of recipes foresaw a land- 
slide in that first mouse-colored copy of the Boston Cook Book. 
Cautiously, that year of 1896, Little Brown printed 3,000 copies 
—but with many misgivings, and at the author’s expense. Then 
as printing after printing melted on the market they watched, 
amazed, while this kitchen Bible outstripped their best-selling 
Quo Vadis? and Little Women. It has reached today a tidy total 
of over 2,000,000 copies, and is still selling briskly all over the 
English-speaking world. It has been translated for the blind in a 
Braille edition of nineteen volumes. 
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Harris & Ewing 


“THE MEMORY BE GREEN” 


Roosevelt and Churchill at framing of Atlantic Charter. Its en- 
emies would like to bury it in the ocean for which it is named 


NLY a year ago Winston Churchill 

shocked the idealists of the world by 
voicing the cynicism that has spread alarm- 
ingly as the war is prolonged from year to 
year. The British Prime Minister made 
the frank admission that the longer the 
contest lasts, the “less ideological it be- 
comes.” 

For some reason this reproach, for re- 
proach it is, applies particularly to the 
American people and to the American 
Congress. A corrosive indifference toward 
war aims has seemingly eaten into the 
American mind and heart, and it is today 
difficult to recall the fervor of the weeks 
which immediately followed the attack 
upon Pearl Harbor. 

At that time the war was a sort of a cru- 
sade, and the Four Freedoms and the 
promises of the Atlantic Charter were 
eagerly accepted as the main war aims of 
the United Nations. Today the Four 
Freedoms are almost forgotten, and public 
thought is largely occupied with how and 


to what extent to punish Germany and 
Japan, and how to make the United 
States and the most powerful of our ailies 
so strong that policies can be imposed 
upon all the other nations of the world by 
the pressure of overwhelming sea and air 
fleets. 

Then, strong and welcome as the pealing 
of a bell warning mariners away from a 
dangerous and fog-shrouded reef, came 
the statement issued by the 118 Catholic 
archbishops and bishops of the United 
States at the close of the meeting in Wash- 
ington of the administrative board of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

One paragraph in this statement un- 
consciously defines and clarifies the im- 
portance of the document itself. That is 
the paragraph which warns that if public 
opinion is indifferent or uninformed, “we 


By HALLETT ABEND 


shall run the risk of a bad peace and per- 
haps return to the tragedy of ‘power poli- 
tics,’ which, in the past, divided nations 
and sowed the seeds of war.” 

The statement stresses that “this war 
came largely from bad education,” and 
warns that no matter how sweeping the 
victory may be, “no international organi- 
zation will be able to maintain a peace 
which is unfair and unjust.” 

Warning is also issued against placing 
reliance upon a World Court if that Court 
cannot demand the execution of its de- 
cisions, or if those decisions are to be 
subject to review or revision by the inter- 
national authority which must enforce 
them. The danger of combining executive 
and judicial functions is clearly brought 
out, and a clear and courageous warning is 
sounded against permitting any nation to 
sit in judgment on its own case. 

Finally, most hopeful and most impor- 
tant of all, the statement makes this bold 
declaration: 

““We have no confidence in a peace which 
does not carry into effect, without reservations 
or equivocations, the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter.” 

The Atlantic Charter, framed in Au- 
gust of 1941 when President Roosevelt and 
Premier Churchill met in secret at sea, is a 
document of vital importance which, 
somehow, has been permitted to fall into 
neglect and even into disrepute in some 
quarters. It is high time that it be reviyed, 
that its importance be impressed upon 
the public mind of the United States, and 
that initial steps be taken to implement 
the most important of its promises. 

Some cynics have declared that the 
Atlantic Charter was never meant to be 
binding upon the United States and Great 
Britain, that it was merely a pious phrasing 
of the hopes and aspirations of mankind 
toward perfect freedom, perfect justice, 
and of mankind’s vague aspirations to- 
ward political and economic perfection. 

Others, more legalistically minded, have 
declared that the Atlantic Charter was a 
declaration of two individuals, that it was 
never ratified by any Cabinet, Congress, 
or Parliament, and therefore has no force 
as a binding promise. 

Both of these groups seem to forget that 
after Pearl Harbor both the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms were 
officially adopted as the war aims of the 


Perhaps it is not too late to salvage the principles of 


the Atlantic Charter for the peoples of the Far East 
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United Nations, and that nearly three 
score governments authorized their rep- 
resentatives to sign a declaration to that 
effect. 

Some quibblers, who would like to have 
the American Government shirk its high 
obligations, argue that neither house of 
Congress adopted the Atlantic ‘Charter 
as an embodiment of American war aims, 
and that the document lacks the validity 
of a treaty because it was not ratified by a 
two-thirds majerity vote of the Senate. 
Legalistically that contention is correct. 
And in a narrow, legal sense it is also true 
that statements of policy made by an 
\merican President or Administration are 
not binding upon their successors unless 
embodied in formal treaties. 

Actually, however, those helpless peo- 
ples and nations whose hopes for well-be- 
ing and for continued existence hang 
upon the fate of that document believe 
that the Atlantic Charter has been ratified 
by a higher authority than two-thirds of 
the Senate. They contend that since the 
main issue of the 1944 Presidential cam- 
paign was the choice of the candidate 
deemed most fit to conduct American 
foreign policy and the peace settlements, 
and since the man who helped to formu- 
late the Atlantic Charter was re-elected by. 
a majority of over 3,000,000 votes, that 
the American people themselves have 
ratified the Charter’s promises. 

It is the second and third declarations 
of the Atlantic Charter, in particular, 
which need reviving. The second says: 

“They (the United States and 

Great Britain) desire to see no ter-- 

ritorial changes that do not accord 

with the freely expressed wishes of 
the people concerned.” 

The third declaration, which has been 
interpreted the world over as a pledge in 
favor of self-determination for all peoples, 
is phrased as follows: - 

“They respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them.” 


T is, of course, impossible to reconcile 
these declarations with the silent 
acquiescence with which Washington and 
London have greeted Moscow’s declara- 
tions to the effect that Russia will retain 
all of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, half 
of Poland, and a large portion of Finland. 
[he declaration made at Washington 
on November 18, 1944, by the Catholic 
Hierarchy of the United States warns 
against this kind of selfish expediency of 
foreign policy, and says: “If justice is 
compromised, if unreasonable concessions 
are made to might, grievances will rankle 
in the bosom of aggrieved nations to en- 
danger the peace of the world.” 
Che world knows that Russian‘policy in 


Eastern Europe is callous and selfish, and 
that American and_ British silence in the 
face of the injustices being perpetrated 
there are, in fact, “concessions made to 
might.” 

It may actually be too late to carry out 
the promises of the Atlantic Charter in 
Eastern Europe without “reservations or 
equivocations,” but it is not too late to 
make an earnest endeavor to satisfy the 
hopes and aspirations of the peoples and 
nations of East Asia who aspire to freedom 
and who believe that the Atlantic Charter 
promised them a chance of independence. 
The military and political situation in the 
Orient is still flexible enough to be man- 
ipulated for the benefit of the peoples who 
do not wish to return to the status of sub- 
jects of colonial imperialism, nor to have 
ownership and control passed from hand 
to hand. 

China, for instance, has been promised 
a belated return to a status of political 
freedom and territorial integrity. And yet 
Britain intends to keep Hong Kong, and 
so far as is known Russia has no intention 
of giving Outer Mongolia back to China’s 
sovereignty. Nor is there any assurance 
that Russia will not be given a railway 
zone through Manchuria to some seaport 
which is ice-free the year through. The 
Polish Corridor in Europe was a menace 
to peace for nearly a quarter of a century, 
and a Russian corridor through Manchuria 
would be equally dangerous to the peace of 
the Far East. 

In addition to the generalized declara- 
tion of the Atlantic Charter, Korea was 
promised independence when Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Chiang Kai-shek held 
their conferences at Cairo. But there are 
warning signs that if Russia does not get 
what she wants from China, she may push 
into Korea with a military force and set 
up a “Korean Government” which would 
be as much a Moscow puppet as is the 
so-called government of the “Outer 
Mongolian Soviet Republic.” 

In Indo-China there are 26,000,000 
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natives who do not wish to be 

back to French rule, and who hold tha 
the Atlantic Charter insures them againg 
that fate. And yet General de Gaulle ha 
more than once declared that of cour, 
France will take back Indo-China. No 
voice has been heard from Washington or 
London disputing his declarations. 

Britain is frank in saying that the inten. 
tion is to restore Burma and the Malay 
States to a dependent status, and Holland 
will never voluntarily give independence 
to the Netherlands East Indies and their 
70,000,000 people, even though Queen 
Wilhelmina herself signed the declaration 
embodying the Atlantic Charter. 

A certain type of mind deplores bring. 
ing these questions to the fore, considering 
them so dangerous and delicate that they’ 
should be discussed only in secret and be- 
hind locked doors. Woodrow Wilson's 
once famous pronouncement in favor of 
“open covenants, openly arrived at,” 
seems to be forgotten in these days of pefil, 


HOSE who believe that an enlight- 

ened public opinion will be a force for 
justice and fair play believe, however, that 
the statement of the administrative board 
of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence was wise and statesmanlike, and en- 
tirely free from political bias or sectarian 
intent. If that statement results in having 
these grave questions discussed and under- 
stood in every parish in the United States 
it will prove to have been, an incalculable 
force for humanity’s welfare. And if dis- 
cussion and understanding spread to 
every Rotary Club, every Woman’s Club, 
and every student’s debating society in the 
land—all the better. 

If the yellow and the brown men of 
Asia—and they number collectively -more 
than one billion souls—feel that they have 
been shabbily dealt with by the great 
white powers when this war ends, their 
feeling of injury and betrayal will almost 
certainly bring about the outbreak of 
World War III. 





asked. 





Horse of Another Color— 


> The newly hired butler appeared for in- 
spection before the dignified lady of the house. 
“And what is your name, my good man?” she 


“Thomas, madam,” was the reply. 

“I am not in the habit of addressing mem- 
bers of the staff by their Christian names, 
Thomas. What did you say your surname was?” 

“Darling, madam.” 

“Er—that will be all for now, Thomas.” 
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Omnipotent Science 


IN ONE OF HIS POEMS Robert Browning has a line that 
goes: “And after last returns the first, though a wide compass 
round be stretched.” It is a statement that is being fulfilled, I 
thought, when I read a recent article in the Ladies’ Home Fournal 
giving the opinions of a well-known doctor regarding certain 
social evils rampant in our land. 

For years there has been in all the world nothing which science 
could not take care of, according to many scientists, and that 
included heaven and hell and things that happen right here on 
our earth. Hell, so we have been told by these modern magi, is 
a funny feeling inside you that makes you feel you have been 
in some way evil, and if you just lay on a couch and talked and 
talked yourself out about yourself to an analyst—why, then all 
would become right with you. Your little private hell would go 
away from you, and since all hells are private ones, of course, 
in time everyone could get rid of the whole unhappy business 
in a series of easy lessons. 

Heaven? Well, that is all right for lisping children and old 
folks who have lived their lives and feel pretty blue to think it 
will all soon be over, aspirations, dreams, fulfillment; old folks 
who have to be sent to oblivion feeling happy. But as for the 
people between, and especially the teachable young, the scien- 
tists, have taken good care that they are no longer taken in by 
all that stuff about a future life. 


Knows All the Answers 


AND FOR THIS EARTH? Well, in Victorian days people 
were what is called strait-laced about things like virtue. Unfor- 
tunately, especially here and in England, Christian people had 
such a truly unchristian attitude toward methods of dealing 
with the errant that it is no wonder some people got angry at 
the pious and decided they would help later generations to be 
free and happier and also healthier. Such people played into 
the hands of the science-only minded. And they have been very, 
very successful. Psychoanalysts have broken up homes in their 
endeavor to set free the spirit of the individual. I know one man 
who took such treatment and was finally told that it was his 
wife and children who were hampering his psyche. The psychia- 
trist learned all that from his patient’s dreams, by making him 
put down his dreams the minute the man woke from one, and 
eventually there it was: it was his family that was responsible, 
although they had all seemed to be getting on nicely. Why the 
man didn’t buy a dream book for twenty-five cents instead of 
giving the analyst twenty-five dollars indefinitely, I don’t know! 


. I could have read him a future from tea leaves had he asked me, 


and a much nicer future than the one he got! For the broken 
family made everyone unhappy, and the result gave the man no 
rest, no happiness, only a life that ended in premature death. 
This does not mean to imply that there are not men of science 
who are not also men who believe in God and His works. But it 
is true that many men of science have no belief in anything be- 
yond the test tube. There, and in the study of the conscious 
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and subconscious, they find all the answers. And now that they 
have given us the answers, is the world perfect? No, it is not, and 
they, too, are at last seeing it. As Browning said, after the last 
the first returns. 


“Ideal of Destiny” - 


IN A COMPETENT article called Chastity and Syphilis, to 
which I referred earlier, is a frank handling of what a man of 
science feels is wrong. At a conference at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. J. H. Stokes, an authority on that disease, said 
in the course of an address, ““A powerful group of circumstances 
and influences are at work today pushing the problem of sex to 
a critical peak. To combat these forces . . . our most effective 
course is to revive an ideal of destiny. Continence itself will do 
more to wipe out syphilis than all the one-day medical cures 
we can invent.” 

The article goes on to say that the clinics, instead of lessening 
the number of patients, find they are getting more and more, 
and that now there is an even greater danger in the fact that a 
quick cure—five days, and perhaps even less soon—has been 
found. The doctors at first hailed this as a great thing. Now 
comes the sobering thought that it may lead only to more disease, 
if the element of fear is completely removed. So now we are 
told that not the cure or even the fear is the paramount thing 
needed. We need an “‘ideal of destiny.” There it is back again, 
you see, that old ideal of religion and heaven and hell, but of 
course a doctor must call it by something less theological, and 
so uses the unwieldy phrase “‘ideal of destiny.” 

He calls for a positive moral force. But that won’t come out of 
a test tube and in a hurry. He calls for sound character, and that 
is something that cannot be found or used to effect a cure in 
five days either. It takes slow year after slow year, in the home 
and the school and the church. (And a home where a mother is 
away working a machine in a shop at night while her young 
daughter rides the subway hour after hour so she won’t be lonely 
is not the answer either. Nor is it a school so progressive that 
a course in sex education for the fifth grade includes a lecture on 
birth control and on prostitution.) 


They're “Getting Hot’’ 


DR. STOKES SEES the family as the “rock of salvation.” 
The author and the doctor are, as they say in the child’s game, 
getting hot. They are close to discovering something and I hope 
they keep on looking. 

It might be a good idea to bring down from the attic or to 
buy from an antique shop, where most of them are now, those 
two old mottoes, ““God bless our Home” and “‘God is Love,” and 
suggest people look at them now and then and ponder them. 
This is not suggested as a five-day cure, but when it does cure the 
patient will stay cured. And perhaps some scientists—the ones 
who, unlike Dr Stokes, as yet don’t see that anything is wrong 
with their world—might put the mottoes up in their laboratories 
and offices. It might cure them too. 








In 1945 we shall get as much 
of an idea of what total war is 


as an unbombed people can 


\V HAT does it mean to live in a coun- 
try that has mobilized totaliy for 
ir, say like our ally, Britain, or our ally, 
Russia? 
[his year, Americans will get as much 
1 idea of what total war means as any 
yple can get whose towns are still un- 
rred by bombs. 
For 1945 is our year of remobilization. 
the year in which Americans will 
give up trying to maintain the lush living 
tandards of 1929 while they fight two of 
the mightiest warrior nations in history. 
\ll-out mobilization of a nation’s human 
| material resources can make drastic 
demands on those who stay at home as 
ll as those who fight. 
In England, for instance, full mobiliza- 
{ \as meant a national service act under 
civilians may be shifted to war 
< much in the same manner that fight- 
men may be shifted to war fronts. 
ill remobilization in America during 
mean a compulsory national service 


7 1S 


How will it affect the food on your 
the clothes you and your children 
[he prices you pay for them? 

nd what about the return to civilian 
ction, to car and refrigerator making, 

postwar planning of which we 
so much in 1944? 

» answer these questions it is necessary 

lift the curtain on a_ backstage 


It was the fight for control of the 

ffort on the home front. 

> struggle was waged between civil- 

idministrators such as Donald M. 

1, on the one hand, and high Army 

s like Major General Brehon Somer- 

on the other. General Somervell is 

of the Army Service of Supply and 

> job of outfitting the Army with 
hing from underwear for the G. I. 
ks for the armored divisions. 

[he Army demanded a hard-boiled 
toward civilian requirements in 
to clear the way for producing 
er the war needed. Talk of recon- 

and postwar planning made 
fficers unhappy. Win the war first, 

uid. 
ld Nelson, as the former boss of 
r Production Board, fought to pre- 
vhat he regarded as a safe minimum 
vilian production .and services. It 
lians could not get the tires they 
ded, for example, they could not get to 
war jobs. Hard-boiled rationing of 


vA 





Lieut. Gen. Somervell, chief of the Army Service of Supply, before a Sen- 
ate committee. He demands a hard-boiled policy toward civilian requirements 


By LESTER VELIE 


food and other necessaries might defeat its 
own ends by destroying home-front morale, 
so the argument went. And furthermore, 
Nelson felt, some start should be made 
to prepare war plants for reconversion 
when peace came. He developed an elab- 
orate program to encourage and speed 
such reconversion. 

Ultimately the fight between the civilian 
war production administrators and the 
Army officers went to the White House 
for settlement. The Army won. Nelson 
took a long trip—to China. Julius Krug, 
Nelson’s successor, conveniently forgot the 
big plans Nelson had worked out for re- 
turning war industries to peacetime pro- 
duction, 

And when the Germans counterat- 
tacked in December and crashed back into 
Belgium the Army was given free rein. 

The deep wounds inflicted on our First 
Army shocked Americans into the realiza- 
tion that we are in for a hard war. And so, 
regardless of the fortunes of war this year, 
the Army will continue to hold tight rein 
over all war production policies. 

What this will mean to the stay-at- 
home American was spelled out in part 
by War Mobilization Director James F. 
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Total War 


Byrnes in his New Year’s Day report to the 
President and Congress. He declared: 

1. All talk of reconversion, of return 
to peacetime production, is premature and 
must cease, 

2. Civilian production is frozen. Ameri- 
ca’s manufacturers who produce for civil- 
ians may not manufacture more goods 
than they made in the last three months of 
1944. 

3. The manufacture of shells, ships, 
tanks must increase during 1945, and 
keep on increasing until Germany is de- 
feated. Even after Germany’s defeat, the 
return to peacetime ways may be much 
less marked than had been expected, be- 
cause it is now realized that the war in the 
Pacific will take a major national effort. 

Thus the German counteroffensive, 
with its destruction of vast stores of Ameri- 
can equipment, not only killed all talk of 
reconversion, but it even went further. It 
forced our Government to start building 
new munitions plants and to abandon the 
idea of shutting down shipyards. 

In this late year of the war we will build 
new factories to make mortar ammunition 
and heavy truck tires. We will build new 
ammonia plants, even though all these 
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WPB Chairman Krug blames Congressional refusal to enact a national 
service act for “the lack of teeth” in war manpower regulations 
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plants may not be ready to turn out mate- 
rial until late in the year. 

All these moves are bound to have 
significant repercussions on our lives. 
Let us examine them. 

The ammonia picture provides an ex- 
ample of wartime production repercus- 
sions and ramifications. 

Ammonia is a chemical which is burned 
(oxidized) to produce nitric acid, which 
in turn is used to nitrate such materials as 
toluol to make TNT. Ammonia thus in- 
directly enters into and is necessary for 
the manufacture of practically all the 
explosives we use whether they are TNT, 
smokeless powder, RDX, or the secret 
explosives of which the public as yet knows 
nothing. 

When the Army needs more explosives, 
as is now the case, it also needs much more 


_ammonia. It so happens that the factories 


which produce ammonia can also produce 
ammonium nitrate which goes into fertil- 
izers. You can either produce ammonia or 
ammonium nitrate. Naturally, when the 
demand is heavy for ammonia, ammonium 
nitrate production is slighted. This means 
there is less ammonium nitrate available 
for fertilizer. This spring and fall, then, 


ome Front 


American farmers will have less fertilizer 
for their fields, and this means less food 
will be produced. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that while there will be less fertilizer dur- 
ing the current crop year (June 1944 to 
July 1945) the supply will still be greater 
than it ever was during peace. So the 
effect on our food supplies won’t be dis- 
astrous, but it may be significant. 

The ammonia situation has still other 
ramifications. For example, the facilities 
which produce ammonia can also be used 
to produce methanol (methyl alcohol), a 
synthetic wood alcohol used, among other 
things, as antifreeze in cars. 

And so the need for pressing every piece 
of ammonia-making equipment into the 
production of ammonia will cut down 
the supply of methanol. The supply of 
antifreeze for motorists has been very 
meager during the current winter season. 
Next winter, there should be a severe anti- 
freeze drought. 

But we are not yet finished with our 
ammonia ramifications. Methanol also 
enters into the production of formaldehyde 
which is required for the production of 
important families of plastics such as the 
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phenol formaldehyde group. The short- 
age of ammonia, which leads to a short- 
age of methanol, also leads to a scarcity 
of basic materials for plastics manufacture. 
Which means that manufacturers who 
use plastics to fabricate products for 
civilians such as telephone hand sets, bot- 
tle caps, and*other items will have to find 
substitutes or cut down production. 

The Army’s increased needs will affect 
civilians in many other ways this year. 
Two additional examples can be given. 

Department stores, grocers, breweries, 
furniture makers, and all manner of busi- 
ness concerns who supply civilians need 
trucks to make deliveries. This year. WPB 
will permit the country as a whole to have 
only about one-fourth of the trucks that 
are needed to meet civilian delivery re- 
quirements. Deliveries consequently will 
be cut sharply during 1945, and luxury 
businesses may be unable altogether to get 
the delivery equipment they need. 

As a matter of fact, manufacturers of 
luxury items such as jewelers and pro- 
ducers of luxury services will have a hard 
time of it. The race tracks have already 
been closed to conserve manpower and 
transportation facilities. As this article is 
written, WPB has under consideration a 
proposal by high Army and Navy officials 
to restrict sharply the production of luxury 
goods and the operation of luxury service 
trades. By making it difficult for manufac- 
turers and service trades to obtain workers 
or supplies the WPB and the War Man- 
power Commission could restrict pro- 
ducers of luxury clothes such as furs and 
service trades such as beauty parlors. 

What about such fundamental necessi- 
ties as food and clothing? 

The outlook for food production and 
distribution was quite rosy only a few 
months ago, just as rosy, in fact, as our 
military estimates of an early end of the 
war in Europe. 


E had harvested great bumper crops, 

and food processors such as can- 
ners and packers had set new records for 
the production of food products. With ex- 
pectations high that the war in Europe was 
on its way toward an early conclusion, peo- 
ple in the food trades, began to talk of sur- 
pluses and of the danger of falling prices. 
Rationing was relaxed on many food 
items, and housewives began to say good-by 
to coupon books and points. 

But the situation has now changed 
drastically. Rationing has been restored 
on many foods that had been freed from 
such controls. Despite the record number 
of livestock and the historic volume of meat 
production at our slaughter and packing 
houses, there will be less meat for the 
American during the first half of the year 
at least. There will be less butter, less 
sugar. 

Perhaps the most significant factor in 
the food picture is Europe’s inability to 
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produce her usual quantity of food. During 
peace, Europe grows about go per cent of 
its own food needs, If Germany had been 
defeated last year, Europe might have 
been able to meet most of its own food 
requirements this year. But Germany was 
not defeated. And to make matters worse, 
large areas of Europe’s finest’ farm lands 
have been inundated in the worst floods 
in a century. Europe’s relief needs will be 
greater this year than anyone could have 
foreseen during 1944. 


_ situation in Australia, a great 
wheat and sheep producing country, is 
no brighter. The wheat crop this year will be 
about half of what it was last year because 
of severe drought. Because of the shortage 
of fodder large numbers of sheep are being 
slaughtered, thus reducing the world’s 
supply of this meat. The Australian meat 
development is particularly distressing, 
since Australia has been feeding our grow- 
ing armies in the South Pacific in order 
to conserve the shipping space that might 
otherwise be required if supplies were 
brought from the United States. Now, at 
the very time that increasing demands are 
being made on our ships, additional ves- 
sels will have to be found to ship food 
to our fighting forces in the Pacific, 

Che reader has noted the effects of 
floods in Europe and drought in Australia 
on our food prospects here in America. 
This only serves to underline the sobering 
reminder that any estimate of our food 
outlook in America must take into account 


« the weather we are likely to have during . 


the year. 

For five consecutive years we have en- 
joyed exceptionally fine growing weather. 
To expect a repetition during the sixth 
year is to expect a little too much from the 
law of averages. 

If we presume that we will have normal 
weather, neither exceptionally good nor 
exceptionally bad, we can expect to pro- 
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duce less pork, potatoes, butter, and some 
vegetables than we did last year. But we 
may have somewhat better supplies of 
turkeys, beef, and some fruits. 

The food situation therefore boils down 
to this: 

America will grow less food than last 
year, and there will be greater demands 
on the reduced supply. The civilian, as a 
result, will have less foods to choose from 
and somewhat less to eat. But the average 
American will still be eating better than he 
did before the war. 

He is also likely to continue to be better 
clothed than he was before the war despite 
the likely tightening of textile production 
for civilians. For example, all of woolen 
worsted production is now going to the 
Army, leaving no worsteds for civilians. 
The pinch in nonclothing items made from 
textiles will be even sharper. 

I could list many other sectors of the 
civilian economy in which supplies will 
shrink. Furniture manufacture, for exam- 
ple, will be reduced because of the growing 
shortage of lumber. 

But enough instances have been cited 
to provide the reader with the general 
picture of diminishing supplies. And to this 
must be added the further fact that we 
have now largely exhausted the stockpile 
of civilian goods we built up during 1941. 

This brings us to prices, to the cost of 
things during 1945. 

Although we have’ price ceilings on 
most things we buy, such price ceilings 
become increasingly difficult to enforce as 
the amount of money which people can 
spend exceeds the amount of things which 
people can buy. In the resulting competi- 
tion for the scarce goods, black markets 
develop, thus defying efforts to keep prices 
in line. 

The earning power of Americans, as a 
nation, has skyrocketed during the war. 
Back in 1940, the total earnings of our 


people came to approximately $76,000,- 


~~ 





Noblesse Oblige 


> Lincoln was a simple man and his impulses 
were generous. When he was running for the 
legislature, it was the practice in Illinois for the 
rival candidates to canvass the district together. 

On one occasion Lincoln had driven from 
Springfield in company with his political oppo- 
nent to engage in a joint debate in a country 
town. The carriage belonged to his opponent. In 
addressing the gathering of farmers, Lincoln was 
lavish in his praise of his friend’s generosity. 

“I am too poor to own a carriage,” he said, 
“but my friend has generously invited me to 
ride with him. I want you to vote for me if you will, but if not, 
then vote for my opponent, for he is a fine man.” 
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000,000. Last year it was about $155,000,- 
000,000 or twice as much as prewar. If we 
had enough goods on which this vast 
flood of earnings could be spent, we would 
have no price difficulties. But because of 
military production, we can only produce 
about $1 worth of goods for every $2 the 
civilian can spend. Much of that extra 
dollar that has nowhere to go has been 
siphoned off in higher taxes, in bond pur- 
chases, and in bank savings. But there is 
a good deal of extra money still floating 
about. 

The housewife finds that her good dollar 
is buying less and less. Nevertheless, in 
comparison with the last war, we have 
done. quite well in holding living costs 
back. Living, costs rose close to 70 per cent 
in the First World War. So far, in this 
war, they have advanced about 28 per 
cent, 

Living costs will go higher this year, 
unless the sobering military news and the 
growing casualty lists discourage the sort 
of spending spree in which Americans 
indulged last Christmas. 

One point remains to be covered, the 
manpower situation. Will we have com- 
pulsory national service? Will draft defer- 
ments be tightened, and will the Govern- 
ment resume the largesscale draft of men 
over twenty-nine? 


N my opinion, the War Manpower 

Commission needs stronger powers to 
prevent workers from drifting away from 
war plants and into jobs that promise 
greater security during peacetime. It is 
doubtful whether these greater powers 
will take the form of a compulsory service 
act, however, with which Government 
officials can order civilians in so-called 
unessential work to switch into war jobs. 

During 1945, the selective service sys- 
tem will be used a great deal for this pur- 
pose. Men in 4F, for example, probably 
will be told to get into war jobs or be re- 
classified into 1A and inducted into the 
Army or Navy. The opposition of or- 
ganized labor and organized farm groups 
may be too strong a hurdle for compulsory 
service legislation to overcome. 

The more general drafting of men over 
twenty-nine depends, of course, on mili- 
tary developments during the year. Before 
older men are taken, selective service 
officials are likely first to comb over the 
draft deferments for young agricultural 
workers, where deferments have been 
quite generous. 

But whatever develops in this year, of 
this you and I can be sure. The war effort 
will become more and more intense as 
the days go by. It will not slaeken as the 
end of the war in Europe approaches. As 
a matter of fact, our greatest effort, the 
very peak of war production and war 


- sacrifice, probably will be reached on the 


day the Nazis surrender. 





Lone Wolf 
of the 


Potomac 


By JOHN JAY DALY 
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* OD bless my soul,”’ exclaimed Tom 

Walsh of Montana, “‘what are we 
coming to when a newspaperman pub- 
lishes a secret roll call of the United States 
Senate?” 

That was back in 1929. 

Paul Mallon, fleet-footed Senate floor 
man for the United Press, had divulged 
the exact vote on the confirmation of Roy 
Owen West, Secretary of the Interior. 

A few months later the performance was 
repeated. This time Paul Mallon got— 
from where he will not tell, even to his 
fathe. confessor—the secret vote on the 
confirmation of Irvine L. Lenroot as a 
Judge on the United States Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals. 

That was a double-barreled scoop. It 
sent staid old Senators snorting and scur- 
rying for cover. Judge Lenroot, a former 
Senator, had turned up in Washington as 
lobbyist for the Power Trust. Those who 
voted for his judgeship feared exposure. 

Paul Mallon was called on the linoleum. 
Indignant Senators took from him the 
privilege of the Senate floor. Front-page 
news stories featured the incident. Boosted 
into national prominence, Paul Mallon 
became a political columnist. He is the 
originator of the Washington column. 

Young as he is—born January 5, 1901 
in Mattoon, Illinois—the author of “News 
Behind the News” is the accredited dean 
of all Washington columnists. An out- 
growth of the political pontifications of 
the Gay Nineties, when Washington 
correspondents were known as mere letter 
writers, Paul Mallon’s contribution to 
such literature opened a new pasture. 
When he stepped out of the ranks of Capi- 
tol Hill reporters he left behind him one 
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Paul Mallon—writes for “the milkman, the tailor, the baker, the butcher—and you” 


of the fascinating stories of spot news 
journalism. 

» The event was highly spectacular. Up 
to that moment, the staid and secret ses- 
sions of the Senate ran to a prescribed 
course—a procedure something like this: 

The bells of the Senate, like the bells of 
St. Mary’s, bonged three times. The Su- 
perintendent of the Press Gallery, the 
venerable Jim Preston, chased all corre- 
spondents into the ante-rooms. Then he 
closed the big double doors that lead 
from the writing and lounging rooms into 
the Senate chamber, locked them with a 
giant key, pushed a sofa against the barri- 
cade and sat down. 

Paul Mallon got not only two secret 
roll calls, but he told how each Senator 
voted. When the second exposure hit the 
pages served by the United Press—May 
21, 1929—the Senators hit the ceiling. 
They subpoenaed Paul Mallon. 

Some nasty remarks were made. This 
is a sample, from former Senator Dave 
Reed of Pennsylvania! “We all know that 
if anyone of the newspaper reporters is 
called on to testify before a committee as 
to the sources of his information, then, in 


The author of ‘“‘News Behind 
the News” is the originator of 


the Washington column idea 
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accordance with the so-called ethics of 
that so-called profession, he will decline 
to say where he got his information.” 

True to the Senator’s declaration, Paul 
Mallon—under oath and before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Rules—declined to 
divulge the source of his information. 

Baffled, the Senate Committee gave up. 
A rule 150 years old was canceled. The 
secret session was abolished, unless voted 
for by a majority of the Senate. That has 
been done only twice since. 

When the big stir took place Paul Mal- 
lon was a black-haired, gray-eyed, fast- 
footed reporter of twenty-eight. He is now 
an iron-gray-haired, eagle-eyed com- 
mentator of forty-four still feared by the 
Washington trapeze performers. Many in 
the profession, so-called, still think he 
should have won the Pulitzer Prize that 
year of the West-Lenroot disclosures. He 
was really responsible for vacuum-clean- 
ing American politics. 

For a time, and long afterward, news- 
paper editors believed only one man in 
Washington had pipe lines into all de- 
partments of government. 

Washington correspondents agreed with 
the editors. That was a time when the 
men who cover the nation’s capital could 
not start their day’s work until they had 
read “News Behind the News.” One 
scoop a week was the average. The column 
was then featured in The Evening Star, 
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oldest and most conservative of all journals 
published in Washington. 

Today, “News Behind the News” has 
no outlet in Washington. Correspondents 
who want to keep up with a rival must 
look to out-of-town newspapers—three 
hundred of them. 

Not published among them, Paul Mal- 
lon also is seldom seen with his Washing- 
ton brethren. That makes him a mystery 
man. To his fellow workers he is nonexist- 
ent, They see“him seldom, if ever. They 
call him the ghost writer of Potomac River 
journalism. Yet he never fails to appear 
regularly on the breakfast or supper tables 
of ten or twelve million readers. 

Paul Mallon has never forgotten that he 
is a reporter—and the added fact that the 
reporter is the backbone of a newspaper. 
He has learned another lesson—that the 
average reader is unaware of the signifi- 
cance back of a big news story. That is 
why he is a real interpreter of news. He 
makes his living—and a mighty comfort- 
able one—giving people the so-called low- 
down on what happens. To do this, he 
goes his own way. Rated as a lone wolf, 
he likes the rating; even the role. Where 
the herd goes, there is no Paul Mallon. 

“Being a lone wolf has paid me big 
dividends,” Paul says. 

Take the White House press conferences 
as illustration of Paul Mallon and his 
lone wolfdom. No one ever sees Paul Mal- 
lon at a White House press conference. 
He’s the little man who isn’t there. 

Naturally, rivals who hot-foot it over 
to the White House twice a week wonder 
how a daily columnist gets away with 
absenteeism. Paul Mallon has his own 
explanation: “Whatever the President 
tells the press,” he says, “is either off the 
record or for publication. If it’s off the 
record I can’t use it. If it’s in the newspa- 
pers I get it.” 

Men who rail because another does 
not suffer inconvenience place the cause 
on an incident that happened some years 
ago. To keep the record straight, Novem- 
ber 8, 1940. 


aa 


Paul Mallon appeared at the usual 
Tuesday White House. press conference. 
He was met at the door of the executive 
offices by Jim Sloan, member of the 
Secret Service. Jimmy told Paul he was 
“persona au grautin”; or words to that 
effect. 

“You mean... .?” 

“I mean,” said Mr. Sloan, striking the 
pose of an old-time melodramatic actor, 


“You must not darken this door again!” ’ 


“Very well,” said Mr. Mallon, who 
had done his bit in amateur theatricals— 
he was once leading man with the old 
Columbia Players whose star graduate is 
Helen Hayes—“But tell me, Jim, what 
goes on here?” 

“That,” said Mr. Jimmy Sloan, with 
quarter-of-a-century service back of him, 
“is something I wot not of. You’d better 
see Marvin McIntyre.” 


ARVIN McINTYRE, now in the 

Great Beyond, was once a news- 
paperman himself. When Mallon waylaid 
him, “‘Mac”’ went in to see the President— 
FDR—and came back with the informa- 
tion it was okay for Paul to attend the con- 
ference; but please remain afterward. 

Paul, as the record shows, was then in- 
formed by a White House spokesman that 
“because of inaccuracies in the column, 
‘News Behind the News,’ its author 
should consider himself unwelcome at 
future press conferences in the White 
House.” 

Asked to be shown specific inaccuracies, 
Mr. Mallon says he could get no specific 
replies. 

In the meantime, William D. Hassett— 
an old-time Associated Press reporter who 
had gone to the White House as assistant 
to one of the secretaries, and now a full 
secretary to the President—was besieged 
with inquiries from newspapers: ‘Why 
have they barred a reporter from the 
White House press conferences? Why?” 

This was without precedent in the his- 
tory of the White House. Again Paul 
Mallon became a subject of news. That 








A Decided Hit 


> It wasn’t often that General Washington per- 
mitted himself to indulge in a joke or sarcasm, 
but when he did he always made a decided hit; 
hit the bull’s-eye, as it were. Once he was present 
‘in Congress during the debate on the establish- 
ment of the Federal Army. A member arose and 
offered the resolution to limit the army to three 
thousand men. At this Washington turned to 
another member and offered the suggestion that 
he propose an amendment providing that no 
enemy should ever invade the country with more 
than two thousand soldiers. The laughter that 
followed smothered the resolution—completely. 
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didn’t hurt his career, either. Especially 
since Mr. Hassett phoned to Paul to say 
he was misinformed; that he was not 
barred. The same information was given 
to the press. 

“Bill” Hassett had this incident recalled 
to him the other day and could not re- 
member: 

“It must have been,” said the esteemed 
Mr. Hassett—called the Deacon by his 
associates and the President, too—‘It 
must have been back in the Coolidge ad- 
ministration.” 

And that reminded Mr. Hassett of this 
true story: 

“Calvin Coolidge, just come into the 
Presidency, and Andrew Mellon—the 
greatest Secretary of the Treasury since 
Alexander Hamilton—along with other 
members of the Cabinet, were in attend- 
ance at the annual dinner of the White 
House Correspondents of which Paul Mal- 
lon was president. 

“Tt was in the dry era. Paul Mallon was 
then in his salad days, not yet married. No 
liquor was to be served at the dinner, in 
deference to the President of the United 
States. Several of the newspapermen, how- 
ever, had prepared for midnight parties— 
after the formal dinner. Naturally, a few 
flappers, as we then called them, would 
be present. 

“In the midst of the White House Cor- 
respondents’ dinner, Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon was called to the hotel 
telephone—a public booth. A flapper on 
the other end said: ‘Everything is ar- 
ranged. Don’t hang around there too long. 
And you needn’t bother to bring any 


_ booze. We got it!’ 


“**Who did you ask for?’ Secretary Mel- 
lon inquired. 

***Paul Mallon,’ the girl answered. 

“*This is Andrew Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury’ said that staid statesman. 

“Okay, Andy’, the flapper laughed, 
“When you go back to the banquet hall 
tell Paul to get on his bicycle and come up 
here. Ev’rything’s Jake. Love an’ kisses. 
Toodle-oo!’ 

“Mr. Mellon, gallant gentleman that 
he was, made the report.” 

Those were the days of Paul Mallon’s 
youth. 

Since then he has married—the lovable 
Viola Jane Wingreene of Minneapolis— 
and settled down on the banks of the 
Potomac. They have a colonial home at 
Belle Haven, a suburb of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. It commands a splendid view of 
Washington, the Potomac, and the Mount 
Vernon boulevard that goes to the home 
of the First President. 

Though coveted invitations to state 
functions come in droves the Mallons 
remain at home. Paul believes—and so 
does his wife—that conversations un- 
raveled at these affairs amount only to 
gossip. That has no place in a political 
column. 
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So the home is the center of Paul Mal- 
lon’s interest while he interests the nation 
with his column. He by-passes most of the 
places frequented by other scribes. Mate- 
rial comes to him. Or, he has a way of 
getting it. Over the phone, in front of his 
own fireplacé, in the dining room of any 
Washington or New York hotel; wherever 
fancy dictates. There, officials of govern- 
ment and private citizens are happy to 
meet and talk with him. Such contacts 
keep up contracts. 

“Whatever authority I have,” he ad- 
mits, “comes from those I interview.” 

He goes always to the highest source. 

“I write for the milkman in Omaha,” 
says Paul. “The milkman, the tailor, the 
baker, the butcher—and you.” 

He tells em what’s what. 

“The average man,” as he puts it, “can- 
not get the import of the news as it breaks 
around his head. Hasn’t got the time. My 
job is to interpret it for him. If I do that, 
I’ve done something worth while.” 

Paul Mallon is a Catholic. Raised in the 
tradition of the Church, he tries to follow 
the policies expressed in the encyclical let- 
ters. Seldom has he been wrong. At times, 
however, he confesses it is difficult to 
define Church policy. No theologian, he 
is statesman-crafty enough to know that 
even clerics are often baffled over subjects 
that keep him awake nights. 

Each year Paul goes with other Wash- 
ington columnists, correspondents, and 
plain everyday newspapermen to a retreat 
at historic Manresa down Chesapeake Bay 
way—about fifty miles from the Capital. 
Protestant newspapermen trail along with 
the Catholics. This is rather a strange per- 
formance, since a recent survey of the 
Washington newspaper corps, numbering 
about 5,000, shows—by confidential an- 
swers—that the boys are not very strong 
on church attendance. More than half 
of them never go to church. Fewer than 
ten per cent of the whole detachment go 
regularly. Yet, a hundred or so of these 
men—Catholics, Protestants, and an oc- 
casional Jew—go each year to Manresa. 

In his role of publicist, Paul Mallon has 
gone all out for Catholic education. He 
is opposed to what modernists call Pro- 
gressive Education. This line of attack gets 
him into plenty of controversies, but a 
surprisingly large number of teachers 
march back of him. 

As for his political viewpoint, this 
columnist was 100 per cent for the New 
Deal when the New Deal was new. He 
turned against it when President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt started to stack the Supreme 
Court. That was the parting of the ways 
for Paul Mallon and the New Deal. 

Paul Mallon has to be his own man. 
He comes by it naturally. His father, a 
railroad man, moved from city to city and 
Paul got his education the hard way. His 
natural bent was journalism. At twelve 
he started writing letters for the children’s 





page of the Louisville Courier-Journal; 
Marse Henry Watterson, editor. Barred 
because he won too many prizes, the boy 
was later to become the paper’s prize re- 
porter. 

From that beginning Paul Mallon 
reached the heights. He is one of three 
newspapermen who ever had the inaugur- 
ation of a President of the United States 
staged privately—and the only one who 
had an exclusive story on it. How that 
came about is an epic of journalism. 

President Warren G. Harding was dying 
on the West Coast. Vice-President Calvin 
Coolidge was at his father’s home in Ver- 
mont. The news had come through that 
the President was getting well, so it looked 
as if the boys in the little town of Plymouth, 
Vermont, where Coolidge was vacationing, 
were out of luck. It turned out that they 
had a mighty important assignment. 

In San Francisco President Harding 
died. First man to put that news on the 
wire was Steve Early, then with the Asso- 
ciated Press and now Secretary to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Steve got himself a scoop 
and so did Mallon of the rival United Press. 

Jim Hagerty of the New York Times got 
a call from his office in Times Square to 
Plymouth. He was the first there to know 
the President had died. This was early in 
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> A man never shows his character 
so plainly as by the way he por- 
trays another’s. 

—j. P. RICHTER 
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the morning, way after two o’clock—the 
witching hour. Paul Mallon was in bed, 
asleep at the time, but he climbed out and 
hired a woman taxicab driver to take him 
over to the Coolidge home. Jim Hagerty, 
Paul, and Wilfred Playfair of the Asso- 
ciated Press arrived at the same time. 

Old man Coolidge, Cal’s father, came 
down to open the door. He was in his 
stocking feet, wearing a San Francisco 
nightshirt, and had a candle in his hand: 

“‘What’s happened?” he asked. 

They told him. 

“T'll go get Calvin,” the old man said. 

He went. The three newspapermen 
waited. Calvin Coolidge, with his Wash- 
ington experience, got the idea that the 
entire press corps from the White House 
had arrived. He dressed for the occasion. 
In about an hour. he appeared in formal 
dress; cutaway coat, striped trousers, pat- 
ent leather shoes. 

In the meantime, all the nation’s news- 
papers and press associations tried to get 
Plymouth on the wire; but there was only 
one phone available and the New York 
Times had this sewed up—waiting for its 
reporter, Jim Hagerty, to file his story. The 
enterprising Managing Editor of the 
Times, who lived to regret this deed, got 
all the lobby hangers-on in the small hotel 
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to listen while he read to them—one by 
one—the latest sports news. That blocked 
the line for Hagerty—and the A. P. man, 
too, who would have used the same phone, 
the Times being an A. P. paper. 

This piece of journalistic strategy gave 
Paul Mallon the chance of a lifetime. He 
went \to the nearest town—Ludlow—and 
got a clear wire into New York. Over that 
wire he dictated the story of the simple 
inauguration of Calvin Coolidge, Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

That story was a scoop. 

Paul Mallon, the enterprising U. P. 
reporter, beat the world by about two 
hours_on the strange inauguration of Cal- 
vin Coolidge. 

Coolidge, stickler for detail, wanted to 
be sworn in on the steps of the Capitol in 
Washington. The Attorney General, Harry 
Dougherty, relayed a message through 
Mallon that this was impossible. In order 
to continue the flow of government busi- 
ness, Coolidge had to be sworn in at his 
father’s house; his father was a notary 
public. 

The author of ““News Behind the News” 
laughs when he looks back on all this. He 
had tragedy, comedy, all the human emo- 
tions wrapped up and handed to him 
on a silver platter. In the course of his 
career that incident is tops. 

While engaged in his early newspaper 
work Paul Mallon finished high school, 
attended the University of Louisville for 
a year, then matriculated at Notre Dame 
while he wrote for the South Bend News- 
Times. He worked the lobster shift, until 
three A. M., and got to classes at nine. It 
got him down. So he accepted an offer 
from the Brooklyn Eagle and another one 
from the United Press. There he found 
himself. 

As a U. P. reporter, Mallon covered an 
Army court-martial, the famous Stillwell 
divorce case, a world series, the Lipton 
yacht races—seen from a blimp that fell 
with him into Jamaica Bay—and the 
Washington Disarmament Conference 
called by President Harding. This changed 
his course. Washington intrigued him. 
He got a permanent transfer from the 
New York office. His by-line appeared 
over stories of national importance: Tea- 
pot Dome, the mine war in Mongo County, 
West Virginia, the Wheeler indictment in 
Great Falls, Montana, the crash of the 
Shenandoah, Labor difficulties in Nova 
Scotia, and recurring political events in 
the forty-eight states of the Union. 

Whatever, wherever it was, Paul Mallon 
was on the job. He traveled with Presi- 
dents and presidential aspirants in political 
campaigns—Hoover and Al Smith. Then 
he was made chief of the U. P.’s capital 
staff. Now he’s on his own; a lone wolf. 

Twice the White House Correspondents 
made Paul Mallon their president— 
tribute at that time to the Number One 
reporter of the United States. 





Portrait of Lincoln 


Washington, D. C., 1945 
[ EAR ABE LINCOLN, 

It has been a long time since my 
last letter to you, but I know you haven’t 
minded. You haven’t answered any of my 
letters, but then I didn’t expect you would. 
\nd if it seems silly to you that I should 
such a one-sided correspondence, 
realize, please, that it gets things off my 


write 


[ am sitting in the shade of your me- 
morial here in the capital of the United 
s, which has become the capital of 
the world, my coat collar turned up against 
the chill winter winds, and tourists are 
trying to read over my shoulder the words 
I am penning. 

Chey’re not really tourists, Abe, only 
kids in uniform, boys getting ready to 

ht and perhaps to die, in as great a 

ise as you knew eighty years or so ago. 

\nd there are some with rows of ribbons 
their chests—kids home on furlough, it 
y be, or home for good. 
Most of them, I imagine, are just passing 
hrough, and they must come here for a 
moment to say hello, and maybe to say a 
little prayer to you, in all reverence, know- 
g you are close to God. 
There was one of these returned heroes 


state 


> ——~ * 


incole 


By EDDIE DOHERTY 


“‘With charity for all, with malice toward 


none” —a creed for the world today 


by the famous Civil War photographer, Matthew Brady 


here a little while ago. A thin, pale boy 
whose cheeks had not yet felt the need of 
any razor. A boy who coughed too much. 
He stared a moment, as I have seen boys 
stare at a cathedral, then bowed his head 
and walked away. 

There are women too among your visi- 
tors. Some of them are in military uniform. 
The woman in black peering at you now 
through very thick glasses, has a metal 
bar pinned to the lapel of her coat, and a 
gold star shines from it. 

Your stone face doesn’t change as you 
return: her stare; but I guess she doesn’t 
expect it to. At least she seems to find some 
comfort in the stone. Maybe she sees your 
face as it used to be when you wrote to the 
mothers of soldiers killed in action so long 
ago. 

There is a permanency about that face, 
Abe, and I’m not flattering you, that 
seems to offer to the passerby—the kid, the 
woman, the old man—a _never-failing 
sympathy, an understanding of all human 
problems, and that eternal truth you ex- 
pressed so often, so very often, before you 
turned to granite, “This too will pass.” 

Whatever your face may be now— 
wood, granite, marble, bronze, or sand- 
stone—it retains the beauty and the great- 
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ness of your soul. Even the dullest of us 
realize that, somehow. 

There is another man in the White 
House, another hand steering the ship of 
state through perilous times. He’s serving 
his fourth term. People in your day never 
dreamed of a four-term president, did 
they? Well, there were millions of people 
in my time who never dreamed of it 
either—until last November 8. 

There is another commander in chief 
of the armies and navies who is suffering 
the same criticisms you suffered, who 
lives in the same air of tragedy. Help hima 
little now and then, Abe, won’t you? Even 
the best of us on earth need help. 

There was the same trouble with the 
soldier vote in this last election that you ex-. 
perienced. People said the President 
wanted the soldiers to vote only because 
he expected they would vote for him, and 
because he needed their votes to win. 

Remember when the soldiers in an Ohio 
hospital voted ten to one for you, and the 
soldiers in a hospital closer to the Capital 
voted three to one against you? Remember 
what you said? “The boys closer to us 
know us better than the others.” 

They still tell and retell that story. It is 
one of the lesser marks of your greatness 
that you could jest about yourself. 

There were some soldiers who voted, 
but their ballots had little to do with the 
election. It was Labor that put Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt back in office. 

Labor has been organized since you 
left us. It wields considerable power. It has 
as loud a voice today as capital, which is a 
good thing. A loud voice is needed now 
and then to wake the people to realities. 

Realities! We have been at war over 
three years, but there are still many | 
Americans sleeping in complacent slumber. 
They know there is a war, but only be- 
cause their taxes have inereased, because 
they are rationed on some food, some arti- 
cles of clothing, some household utensils 
and on gasoline and tires, because the 
trains are crowded with soldiers and sail- 
ors, and because the newspapers are full 
of war news. 

It took the recent thrust of the Germans 
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through Belgium to wake these people to 


reality. They thought the Jerries were. 


cornered, were weakened, had no reserves, 
had no stamina. They thought the war was 
practically over and they could walk out 
of their jobs, sell their war bonds, buy new 
cars, and do as they pleased. 

The Germans surprised the American 
armies a week or so before Christmas. 
With overwhelming force, with tremen- 
dous tanks and self-propelling guns and all 
the airplanes they could muster, they 
surged against us. A river, swollen and out 
of bounds, could be no more irresistible. 

How many of our boys were killed in 


that frightful rampage I don’t know.’ 


Maybe you do, Abe. You must have met 
many of them on their way home. And 
you probably talked to them of Bull Run 
and other battles where your boys in blue 
were irapped. Probably you patted them 
on the back and comforted them, knowing 
they had fought the good fight, had fallen 
with their faces to the foe. 

They fought, Abe, in as good a cause as 
yours. They fought with the ideals of 
knights, not to preserve the Union as your 
boys did, but to preserve the rights and 
libertieseof humble people in all parts o1 
the world. 

I imagine our friend Wendell Willkie 
was there with you, welcoming the Yanks 
to their eternal rest. I saw him buried in a 
little graveyard in Indiana not so many 
months ago. I had seen him, but I never 
knew him. Yet, as I moved among the 
thousands of mourners—the rich and the 
poor, the Negro, the Oriental, the Mexi- 
can, and the white men and women and 
children—I felt I had known him inti- 
mately. And I knew I missed him. 

What conversations you and Willkie 
might have about this war-torn earth! 
Your great task, Abe, was to unite the 
North and the South, to make one great 
nation that should endure with liberty and 
justice for all. Willkie’s would have been 
to unite all the peoples of the earth, to 
make all the children of God one world. 

A newspaper photographer and I were 
discussing Willkie only the other day. 

“Why did God let him die?” the pho- 
tographer asked. “‘He could have done the 
world so much good, if he had lived.” 

“Why did God let Abe Lincoln die?” I 
asked, by way of answer. ‘‘‘With charity for 
all,’ Abe said, ‘with malice toward none.’ 
If he had lived, he would have treated the 
South with gentleness. We wouldn’t have 
had all this bitterness, and the South 
would have loved Lincoln, eventually, 
even as the North loves him.” 

But that. didn’t seem an adequate 
answer. 

“Why did God let His own Son die?” I 
continued. “‘Not that I mean to compare 
Lincoln and Willkie with the Saviour of 
mankind. There is no comparison, of 
course. 

‘‘What I mean by that question is this, 





that if Christ hadn’t died there would be 
no such thing as Christianity today. His 
death was of inestimable benefit to the 
world. It would have been of inestimable 
benefit if it had achieved nothing else than 
making a few men think as he did. 

Lincoln, through his martyrdom, made 
Americans conscious not only of the neces- 
sity of keeping the Union inviolate—but 
it also made some of them conscious of the 
necessity of helping the Negro. It made 
them realize that the Negroes are Ameéri-. 
cans too, in every sense of the word, and 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, entitled to share equally with 
their brother Americans in life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

“Willkie, in life, was not given a proper 
chance to indoctrinate the world with his 
ideas. Perhaps, by his death, he will set 
many men thinking a little harder along 
the line of the brotherhood of men.” 

“The wheat dies,” said the photogra- 
pher, “and produces new wheat. If it 
doesn’t die there will be no other crop. Is 
that what you mean?” 

‘Perhaps it is. Good men, through their 
lives and through their deaths, bring forth 
good. But sometimes they produce more 
good by dying than they could by living 





> We like a man that comes right 
out and says what he thinks—when 
he agrees with us. 

—ANON 





on. Because their deaths make more im- 
pression on the minds of other men than 
do their lives? I don’t know. Maybe you 
can tell me.” 

“Maybe,” said the photographer, “‘it’s 
because they do the best they can while 
they live, and because, in dying, they 
leave the rest up to God, who can cer- 
tainly do a better job.” 

We were silent a little while, driving 
up ‘Chicago’s Outer Drive toward the 
museum. 

“Or maybe,” the photographer said, 
“it’s because we are too close to living men, 
and so eannot see their greatness. Lincoln 
gets bigger and bigger with the years. 
Therefore the things he stood for grow 
more and more important.” 

This was an unusual conversation for a 
reporter and a photographer working on 
a story. We usually get along all right to- 
gether, but we seldom talk. The reporter 
doesn’t speak the cameraman’s lingo, and 
the photographer isn’t interested in any- 
thing but the picture. But Willkie had just 
died, and we two, a Catholic and a Jew, 
were sorry he was dead. 

We could have used Willkie at the peace 
table, it seems to me—if there is to be a 
peace table. People all over the world re- 
spected and admired and liked that man. 
I suppose there will be a peace table, 
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eventually, and that men will sit around 
it and discuss world peace in terms of 
economics, trade, tariffs, spheres of in- 
fluence, resources, and manpower. It. 
seems too much to hope, or to believe, 
that the charity and the justice of God will 
be mentioned—or considered—or that 
any representative of the Pope will be 
asked to say anything more than the open- 
ing prayer. 

Peace without any thought of the doc- 
trines of the Prince of Peace—that’s all I 
can see. 

Abe, why can’t you, somehow, influence 
those who will represent us, and our allies, 
and our enemies? Why can’t you place in 
their minds the thought that there must 
be a real peace—a peace with malice to- 
ward none, and with charity for all? I 
know, and you know, and millions of 
other people know, that unless that sort 
of peace is obtained there will be no peace. 

Every day we Christians say—‘‘and 
forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.” You said 
the same prayer, Abe, many and many a 
time. When you read harsh criticisms of 
yourself and your administration in the 
newspapers. When your best friends failed 
you. When your enemies beset you. And 
perhaps, just before you died, your 
mind said that prayer on behalf of your 
assassin, 

But we don’t mean it. Some of us want 
to wipe our enemies off the face of the 
earth. We swear we will never forgive 
them. We hate them with a vehemence 
approaching the bitterness of murder. 

It isn’t only the people of the United 
States who hate. The world is full of hate. 

O, church bells rang in glad Te Deums 
when the Yanks and the British and the 
Canadians marched into European coun- 
tries. People knelt in the streets and gave 
thanks to God, tears of joy running down 
their cheeks. Men and women hugged 
and kissed their deliverers. Then they 
turned on their fellow men—those who had 
collaborated with the Germans—and pun- 
ished them severely. In Rome, God forgive 
them, they tore a man to pieces. 

Abe, how much we need that “charity 
for all’; how much we need that “malice 
toward none.” 

Dear Abe, speak to that other Man who 
died on a Good Friday, and ask mercy for 
your country. We hate, we do not love. 
We do not love our enemies. We do not 
love our neighbors. We do not love those 
He especially loved, those who caused 
Him to say, “As long as you did it to one 
of these my least brethren, you did it to 
me.” 

Many, many more happy birthdays, 
Abe. Not for you, but for us who still cling 
to your memory, and who find it more 
strengthening, more comforting year after 
year. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eddie Doherty 














Musical Cavaleade 


Greeted enthusiastically when originally produced by the 
Drama Department of the Catholic University, SING OUT, 
SWEET LAND! is now receiving similar acclaim on Broadway. 


An allegory, moving through three centuries of American history, 
it brings back into focus long-forgotten folk songs and ballads. 
Staged with imagination and performed ingratiatingly by cast 
and orchestra, the show resolves into a resounding, and deserved, 


musical hit. 


The hero is one Barnaby Goodchild, a wandering, ageless 


troubadour who strolls through the pages of history from Ply- 
mouth to Pearl Harbor. The idea is clever and a serviceable 
frame for the cavalcade of song ranging from Puritan hymns to 
contemporary jazz numbers. Principal flaws are the music selec- 
tion and an unfortunate tendency to burlesque some of the more 
important scenes. An idea of this stature is too valuable to be 
given tongue-in-cheek attention. Nor can the production lay 
claim to being a comprehensive salute to American music, for 
many of our best ballads and sectional songs have either been 
overlooked entirely or given cursory attention. 

Walter Kerr, who wrote and staged the original, has done 
splendidly in the same capacity for this professional version. 
Alfred Drake, of the original Oklahoma cast, is the joyful minstrel, 
magnificent when vocalizing but less satisfactory in the straight 
passages. Burl Ives sings the old ballads as they should be sung, 
and Bibi Osterwald, Ted Tiller, and Alma Kaye are expert 


assistants. 
Sing Out, Sweet Land! is a fascinating adult musical, produced 
with the usual Theatre Guild distinction. It is heartily recom- 


mended. 


Pandemonium 
Olsen and Johnson, who transferred their lares, penates, and 
blank cartridges to the legitimate state when vaudeville passed 


into oblivion, have called their latest rough and rowdy revue, 
LAFFING ROOM ONLY. Raucous, exceptionally vulgar in 
spots, and only infrequently funny, the jamboree falls far short 
of the mark set by the team’s previous jousts with the public. 


Success has evidently deluded the stars into assuming that they 
are an indispensable part of the theatrical scene. Despite a lavish 
production and occasional moments of fun, this slapstick riot 


merely proves how dispensable they actually are. 





By JERRY COTTER 


In “A Song to Remember,” Cornel Wilde 
is Chopin, famed composer-pianist. Merle . 
Oberon appears as novelist George Sand 


Other New Plays ? 


HAND IN GLOVE and TRIO are perfect examples of using 
the theater for perverted purposes. The former dramatizes the 
case of a wartime British Jack-the-Ripper with as little reserve as 
possible, even to the extent of focusing the spotlight and suspicion 
on a mental deficient. Presentation of this sort might be excusable 
in a worthwhile cause, but when used merely to build up lurid 
sensationalism it is definitely reprehensible. 

Trio on the other hand underplays its perverted theme, but is 
nonetheless malicious. A young girl is torn between her love 
for a fellow college student and the sinister dominating influence 
of an older woman, who is sponsoring her career. While the 
story is related with a fair amount of reticence and good taste, 
it remains a completely objectionable bit of play-making. 


ON THE TOWN spins along at a fast, typical musical comedy 
clip, being alternately gay, colorful, smutty, and dull. It is un- 
doubtedly a financial success of epic proportions, already rivaling 
Oklahoma and the town’s other top hits. There are a great many 
features to be recommended in it, the singing, dancing, and 
acting of the Irish-Japanese ingenue, Sono Osata; the comedy of 
strident-voiced Nancy Walker; an original and fairly solid book; 
attractive settings and at least one of the ballet numbers. The 
score is fresh and lively, and were it not for the fact that the 
humor often oversteps the bounds of good taste, this would be a 
splendid addition to the select group of first-rate musicals now 
entertaining Broadway audiences. 


Paced by the performance of the youngest member of the cast, 
Lenore Lonergan, the actors in DEAR RUTH succeed in 
making an unimportant idea sparkle with wit. As a precocious 
youngster who corresponds with a GI overseas in her older sis- 
ter’s name, Miss Lonergan, remembered favorably from Junior 
Miss, gives one of the season’s brightest portrayals. The service- 
man, a bombardier, returns on furlough and heads immediately 
for the home of his V-mail inamorata, with the expected compli- 
cations. Virginia Gilmore, Howard Smith, John Dall, Phyllis 
Povah, and Bartlett Robinson are amiably capable as the oldsters 
caught in the net of circumstances woven by the ambitious 
adolescent. While the production achieves near-perfection in a 
technical sense, portions of the humor are oblique, preventing 
an unqualified recommendation for the comedy. 
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son and other star performers in “Music for Millions” 


February, 1945 


Above: Margaret O’Brien steals the honors from June Ally- 


Right: Alfred Drake and Burl Ives bring back long- 
forgotten American folk songs in “Sing Out, Sweet Land” 


The Hasty Heart 


THE HASTY HEART is an appealing and unusually well- 
acted mixture of pathos, comedy, and sturdy drama. Set in the 
convalescent ward of a British Military Hospital in Burma, it is 
based on playwright John Patrick’s personal experiences as an 
ambulance driver in that sector. His principal protagonists are a 
dour, unfriendly young Scotchman who doesn’t know that he is 
about to die, an engaging American lad who eventually pene- 
trates the stubborn, clannish aloofness, and the attractive ward 
nurse who loves the proud highlander. 

On the debit side the constant use of expletives, and one com- 
pletely unnecessary line of dialogue underlines a sterility of pen 
and a callow striving for sensationalism. Richard Basehart, as 
the dying Scottish boy, and John Lund in the role of the Yank, 
offer performances which will rate high among the year’s best. 
Anne Burr, John Campbell, Victor Chapin, and Douglas Chand- 
ler are also excellent. Itcan be recommended as a touching 
homily and good entertainment for adult playgoers. 


William Powell, Myrna Loy, and Asta return to the screen as 
Nick and Nora and their dog in “The Thin Man Goes Home” 





Chopin 

An absorbing biography of Frederic Chopin, the famed Polish 
pianist-composer, A SONG TO REMEMBER is one of the 
finest musical productions the screen has offered to date. 

Dramatically, the film is less sure and compelling, but in the 
musical portions it is a rare treat. Seventeen of the composer’s 
valses, polonaises, and mazurkas provide the musical background 
blending with some exceptionally beautiful Technicolor pastor- 
als. The story of Chopin’s political alliance, his romance with 
feminist George Sand, and the influence of his teacher Joseph 
Elsner, form the basis of the plot. Chopin’s efforts in behalf of his 
beloved Poland, writhing under Russian occupation in 1830, 
strikes a timely and disturbing note. 

As the moody composer, Cornel Wilde contributes a work- 
manlike performance. Jose Iturbi handles the off-screen piano 
interludes with his usual brilliance. Merle Oberon is fairly be- 
lievable as novelist Sand, and Paul Muni does a good job as the 
ageing music master. A Song to Remember is for those adults seeking 
relief from screen jam sessions. (Columbia) 


Reviews in Brief 

HERE COME THE WAVES is billed as a tribute to the 
young ladies who are helping the war effort in Navy blue, but 
actually it is a salute to the personality and the ability of Bing 
Crosby. Without his presence, it would be little more than a 
routine musical making little serious attempt to evaluate the 
contribution of the Navy’s feminine division. Betty Hutton and 
Sonny Tufts are so inept in their portrayals that the Crosby tal- 
ents are called upon for triple duty. (Paramount) 


An exciting dose of heavy melodrama which will satisfy adult 
mystery addicts, MURDER, MY SWEET! is absorbing, cleverly 
sustained, and acted briskly by Dick Powell, Claire Trevor, 
Anne Shirley, and Otto Kruger. The nature of the story re- 
stricts the film to mature minds, but'in that classification it is a 
fast-moving, taut study in crime dete¢tion. (RKO-Radio) 


The Klondike probably never approached in brilliance and 
gaudy display the Technicolor splash of BELLE OF THE 
YUKON, a melodrama with a strong vein of satirical comedy. 
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Randolph Scott, Bob Burns, Dina Shore and Charles Winninger 
are among the players in this mediocre mélange of song and 
story, offering only slight amusement for the undemanding 
adult audience. (RKO-Radio) 


When LAKE PLACID SERENADE concentrates on impres- 
sive ice specialties, it rates as enjoyable entertainment for the 
entire family. However, the players, director, and writers find 
the footing less sure when the action is transferred to land. 
Olympic champion, Vera Hruba Ralston, is a graceful and nim- 
ble ice performer, content to leave the heavier acting chores to 
Eugene Pallette, Vera Vague, Robert Livingston, Walter Catlett, 
and Ruth Terry. A good selection for the Saturday matinée 
audience. (Republic) — 


Latest in the series of Dr. Gillespie films, BETWEEN TWO 
WOMEN delves into the realm of psychiatry with a fair amount 
of success. Though the dramatic effect is diffused by a confusion 
of plot and subplot, the characterizations of Lionel Barrymore, 
Van Johnson, Gloria DeHaven, and Keenan Wynn are suffi- 
ciently convincing to lift the picture above the average level 
of these Superficial medical treatises. (MGM) 


Walt Disney, the cartoon impresario, is responsible for still 
another technical advance in his latest feature special, THE 
THREE CABALLEROS. For the first time, pen-and-ink 
characters appear in the same scenes with human actors, an in- 
novation which impresses as a passing novelty rather than a per- 
manent fixture. Principal assets of this production are the imag- 
inative Disney patterns and the brilliant musical score written 
by several Latin composers. (RKO-Disney) 


Myrna Loy returns to the screen in a familar role as William 
Powell’s co-star in THE THIN MAN GOES HOME. True to 
formula, the film is a witty, frothy, comedy-mystery, replete with 
the bon mots and sparkling dialogue which made the previous 
entries in the series so enjoyable. The mystery angle is of second- 
ary importance, serving primarily to bridge the gaps between 
the Loy-Powell repartee. Excellent adult material. (MGM) 


An unusual combination of conventional melodramatics and 
fantasy, DESTINY will find its most appreciative audience 
among those adults who prefer unpatterned entertainment. It 
concerns a fugitive from justice who finds refuge in the home of a 
blind girl. Her faith and friendship assist in his rehabilitation. 
Gloria Jean and Alan Curtis portray these roles with the proper 
emotional depth and considerable skill, assisted by Frank Craven 
and Grace McDonald. (Universal) 


I’LL BE SEEING YOU is a problem play made memorable 
by the interpretations of Ginger Rogers, Shirley Temple, 
Joseph Cotten, Spring Byington, and Tom Tully. Designed for 
adult audiences, it relates, at a steady, unspectacular tempo, the 
strange romance of a girl on “furlough” from a model prison and 
a soldier, a neuro-psychiatric case, recently returned from the 
South Pacific. Unaware of her status, he finds a measure of com- 
fort and eventual cure through her calm, understanding co- 
operation. This timely and difficult plot has been treated deftly 
throughout, with the result that adult filmgoers interested in 
matters of substance will find it an engrossing session. (United 
Artists-Selznick) 


Little Margaret O’Brien annexes all the honors in MUSIC 
FOR MILLIONS despite competition from a group of seasoned 
players. Adding another’ to her gallery of quaint, captivating 
portrayals, the youngster outshines even the keyboard genius 
of Jose Iturbi and the standardized comedy antics of Jimmy 
Durante. Marsha Hunt, Hugh Herbert, and June Allyson also 
bask in reflected glory while the young star goes about the busi- 
ness of capturing her audience. (MGM) 







George Brent, Hedy Lamarr, and Paul Lukas enact a recur. 


‘rent theme in EXPERIMENT PERILOUS, psychological 


counterpart of the stage thriller, Angel Street. This plot is being 
worn threadbare by constant repetition, and the present version 
offers neither acting nor direction of a sufficiently inspired 
caliber to sustain the terroristic mood or lend credence to a 
thrice-told tale. (RKO-Radio) 


Television 
War exigencies have temporarily retarded the growth of 


television as a factor in entertainment, education, and public j 


information, but*in the foreseeable future it will emerge as 
the most important agent in the development of a worldwide 
understanding and co-operation between peoples. At present, 
international unity hinges on the success of military maneuver, 
diplomatic stratagems, and economic agreements; tomorrow it 
will depend largely on the degree in which various races sym- 
pathize with and trust each other. 

Radio, motion pictures, and the press have always played im- 
portant roles in a regional sense, but none of these mediums 
possesses the vast, untapped possibilities of a perfected television 
transmission. In education, as well as entertainment, its influence 
will bring about long-delayed, revolutionary changes, for the 
Army and the Navy have proven beyond shadow of doubt the 
advantages of audio-visual education. Entertainment tastes and 
demands will be radically altered when the technical problems 
of telecasting are completely solved and its possibilities as a 
purveyor of news events are perceived as unlimited. 

Its eventual use on a national or hemispheric scale opens new 
vistas; it also imposes tremendous new responsibilities on all 
concerned with its projection and reception. Parents, teachers, 
program producers, and set owners will all have a moral stake in 
the success of televised broadcasts. By their intelligent interest, or 
lack of it, they will decide whether video is to be an invaluable 
aid in stamping out international lawlessness, local crime, and 
the general amorality, or, through apathy on our part, is to 
follow the course of least resistance and become the accomplice 
of chaos. i 

John F. Royal, in charge of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany television activities, recently gave heartening indication 
that the new industry will adhere to a strict, self-imposed code 
of decency. In stating a policy program, he said, “The fact that 
we go straight into the home makes our responsibility even 
greater than that of the films. We have, anyway, a policy of 
clean, wholesome entertainment, but it is not written for specific 
instances now. But it will be, and it will be religiously adhered 
to.” 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Royal’s fellow workers and his 
successors will feel as strongly about the need for a rigid code 
based on good taste and good sense. A long stride in that direc- 
tion might be taken right now by cleaning up the scripts of 
practically all the airwave comics. Radio goes right into the 
heart of the home, too, and in recent months scarcely one of 
the topflight humor programs has maintained a_ standard 
appreciably higher than that of the barroom or smoking car. 
The quality of radio fun—in a good majority of cases—is sinking 


_ lower each week. 


However, in the final analysis, whether it be stage, screen, 
radio, or literature, the public gets what it asks for—or uncom- 
plainingly accepts. If a million listeners to The Funny Hour object 
to the gags and the vocal leers of some so-called comic, but only 
a mere handful bother to voice their protest, can we honestly 
complain if the same low quality of humor is maintained week 
after week? 

If tomorrow’s telecasts, flickering into every parlor, fall short 
of accepted standards of morality, shall we place the entire 
blame on the industry or on the listless listener-viewer, too 
apathetic to follow up his righteous indignation with an intelli- 
gent objection? ’ 
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© The SIGN POST is a service of instruction in the Catholic Faith and related matters for our subscribers. Letters con- 
taining questions should be addressed te The Sign Post, c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Please give full name and 
address as a sign of good faith. Neither initials nor place of residence will be printed except with the writer's consent. 
© Questions should be about the faith and history of the Catholic Church and related matters. © Questions should 
be kept separate from other business. ® Questions are not answered by personal letter. © Matters of conscience and 
urgent moral cases should be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor. © Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


The Human Soul 


What are the characteristics of the human soul?—w.}.M. 


1. The human soul is a substantial reality. This is a first and 
very important characteristic. It is common in modern phi- 
losophy and psychology to deny the substantiality of the human 
soul. If the soul is mentioned at all by these writers, it is generally 
assumed to be merely the sum of conscious activities having no 
reality independently of those same activities. 

The real subject of which are predicated the activities of man 
is the human person. It is the human person in which the idea 
of substance is completely revealed. Thus we say, “a man thinks.” 
“Man” in this case represents what is known as a substance 
which is distinguished from an accident. Properly, substance 
signifies something that has existence rightfully in itself, and not 
in something else. On the contrary, accidents do not properly 
exist by themselves but presuppose a subject in which they inhere. 
The subject in which they inhere is a substance. 

When we say that the soul is a substance, we mean to indi- 
cate that it is not a mere accident of the body. Neither is the 
body an accident of the soul. Each are substantial principles 
which unite to constitute the complete substance “man” or the 
human personality. By its union with the matter of the body, 
the soul is the root principle of man’s very existence. It is the 
substantial principle that determines the nature of man or makes 
him to be that which he is, a human being. The soul is not a 
mere totality of conscious activities but is the fundamental 
source of all the vegetative, sensitive, and rational acts of man. 

2. The human soul is immaterial or spiritual. This tells us 
what kind of an incomplete substance the human soul is. The 
nature of the soul is known from its operations. Animals have 
souls but the operations of animal souls are completely dependent 
on matter. Therefore, they are material not spiritual principles. 
The spiritual character of the human soul is revealed by its 
highest activities, thought and volition, which are intrinsically 
free from the limitations of material and sense processes. 

3. The human soul is simple, that is, not composed of sepa- 
rate parts and therefore incapable of extension or division. 
The simplicity of the human soul is deduced from the study of 
the higher mental processes of thought and volition and es- 
pecially from the power of reflection. 

4. The human soul is immortal. This follows from its spiri- 
tual nature. Being a simple substantial principle, it has no 
parts into which it might, through corruption, be resolved. 
Being a spiritual substance it is, in contrast to the soul of an 
animal, intrinsically independent of the material principle to 
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which it is united during human life on earth. Consequently, 
it is not involved in the corruption which death brings to the 
human body. 


Angelic Warfare Confraternity 


Will you kindly tell me something about the Angelic Warfare Con- 
fraternity? —H.C., MIDLAND, PA. 


This confraternity is under the patronage of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor. Its purpose is to promote the love 
and practice of chastity especially in youths. 

Detailed information as well as booklets and medals may be 
obtained from the headquarters of the confraternity at 141 
East 65 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Reckoning Time 


Will you please tell me when the law of abstinence ceases on Friday 
night? I am under the impression that I must wait until 12:20 A. M. by 
the clock on Saturday morning. Recently someone contended that the 
obligation ends at 12 o’clock midnight. Am I right or wrong?—£.B., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Church law permits the use of various ways of reckoning time 
in the observance of the law of fast and abstinence. Legal time 
may be used for this purpose and is the easiest to observe. All 
one has to do is to follow the time registered by a reasonably ac- 
curate timepiece set according to the legal time prevalent in the 
region in which one resides. For the duration of the war and six 
months after, war time, which is one hour earlier than the stand- 
ard time which it superseded, is legal time. Therefore, when a 
clock set to Eastern war time registers midnight in Pittsburgh or 
any other place within the region of that time, it can be taken 
as indicating the beginning or the end of the obligation to fast or 
abstain on a particular day. Our correspondent is enetehon in 
thinking that it is necessary to wait until 12:20 A. M. 

At present we purposely avoid discussing the use of true solar 
and mean solar time which Church law permits for establishing 
these time limits. Such a discussion would take too much space, 
and instead of clarifying the matter it most likely would lead to 
confusion due to the calculations that have to be taken into con- 
sideration with respect to the distance of localities east or west 
of the 75th and other meridians which are used for the deter- 
mining of the regional times that are legal in the United States. 
In fact, it is a misunderstanding of the use that can be made of 
these variations at Pittsburgh that prompted the present question. 
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We are sure that accurate information concerning the use ot 
other than war time in a particular locality can be obtained by 
consulting one of the local priests. 


Faith Healing and Reincarnation 


r. What reply should be made to the assertion that the Catholic Church 
teaches faith healing and reincarnation? 

2. Some Catholics of my acquaintance have the idea that it is all right 
for them to participate in the services at the Church of the Healing Christ 
in New York. I do not think so. 


1. Those who claim that the Catholic Church teaches or ever 
taught faith healing and reincarnation simply reveal that they 
do not know what they are talking about. Their assertions to 
the contrary mean very little and will not change the matter. 

The essential nature of faith healing is that it makes the curing 
of bodily and mental diseases the entire purpose and end ot 
religion. This is a far cry from the Church’s recognition that 
miracles of healing can and do occur. The attitude of the Church 
toward such miraculous cures is the same as that of Christ. Our 
Lord effected many such cures of human ills, but that was not 
the main purpose of His life and work. His miracles were per- 
formed to beget faith in Himself and His mission. 

This is illustrated in the answer Jesus gave to the disciples ot 
John the Baptist who asked: “Art thou he who is to come, or 
shall we look for another?” Jesus replied: “Go and report to 
John what you have heard and seen: the blind see, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise, the 
poor have the gospel preached to them” (Matt. 11:2-6). In 
other words Christ points out that He fulfills the Messianic 
prophecy of Isaias: ‘God himself will come and will save you. 
Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as a hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb shall be free” (Isa. 35:4-6). 

As miracles were a witness to Christ, so they are a witness 
to His Church. They demonstrate that the arm of the Lord is 
not shortened, but they do not justify the substitution of prayer 
and faith for the healing power of medicine and surgical treat- 
ment. 

The Catholic Church does not and never did teach reincar- 
nation, a belief that the souls of the dead return to earth in suc- 
cessive cycles to take up their abode in new bodies. The Catholic 
Church has always held that each human soul is a special crea- 
tion of God. At the time of death its one earthly sojourn is com- 
pleted and its lot is fixed for all eternity. 

2. Our correspondent’s opinion is correct. We refrain from 
going into the reasons for the prohibition of Catholics’ formally 
participating in non-Catholic services. These have been dis- 
cussed frequently in the Sign Post and should be known to any 
Catholic with a minimum knowledge of the Church’s teaching. 
We doubt that the Catholic adherents of the Church of the 
Healing Christ practice their own religion. 


Churches in Russia 


Are all churches in Russia open?—n.B. 


Russian propaganda abroad has placed great emphasis re- 
cently on what is called a new attitude toward religion. While 
it must be admitted that a measure of toleration has been ex- 
tended to the Russian Orthodox Church this does not mean that 
there is anything in Russia like freedom of religion as we under- 
stand it. 

We must not forget that the Communist Party runs everything 
in Russia and that a basic principle of that Party is the dictum 
of Marx, “Religion is the opium of the people.” There is no 
evidence that Communism in Russia or any other place has 
changed its attitude in this matter. Religious belief and practice 
would be sufficient reason for disqualification for membership in 
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the Communist Party and therefore from having anything to do 


‘with the actual government of Russia. ’ 


It is certain that the new position taken with regard to religion 
does not result from a real change of heart on the part of those 
who control policy in Russia. To at least a certain degree it is a 
war measure, as revealed by William L. White in his Report on 
Russia, the first installment of which was published in the Read- 
er’s Digest for December 1944. Mr. White says: “the Germans 
were making headway in the Ukraine with their religious propa- 
ganda, and whispers were going all over Russia. Not only was it 
popular with the older people, but marty of the young were join. 
ing the Germans. As a further answer to this German propa- 
ganda in the Ukraine, three dignitaries of the Russian Orthodox 
Church were invited to see Stalin, and on September 4, 1943, a 
formal reconciliation was effected and the Church got its place 
on the council of people’s Commissars.” 

As far as we know the recognition of the Russian Orthodox 
Church does not give the Catholic Church the right to work 
freely in Russia. What has been set up is a nationalistic church on 
the plan of its existence under the Czars. Education remains 
under the firm control of the Communist State and this insures 
that all youths will be indoctrinated with the materialistic phi- 
losophy of Marxism from their earliest years. 


Irish Martyrs 


What is the position of the Church on the Irish who were: put to 
death during the English persecutions? Does she consider them martyrs? 
If so, why have they not been canonized? —P.B.; ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Religious persecution of Catholics began in Ireland under 
Henry VIII when that king determined to abolish the jurisdic- 
tion of the pope and establish the royal supremacy in religious 
affairs. The fight against the Irish Catholics was aggravated 
later by the determination to suppress all religious houses, for 
this opened up the prospect of loot. The king’s agents were given 
a free hand and ushered in a period of persecution which was 
worse than any suffered by the Church under the Roman em- 
perors. The destruction of life and property during Henry’s time 
was so complete that even the memory of most of the victims was 
erased. Documents of all kinds were destroyed and people were 
discouraged from writing accounts of the bloody deeds because 
the possession of such records would bring the death penalty. 

The persecution begun by Henry continued under several of 
his successors. As in the beginning, there continued to be a 
dearth of satisfactory records of particular cases. After places of 
refuge were set up on the Continent there was an improvement 
in this matter, for accounts were set down from the verbal reports 


’ of refugees. Very often, however, these were defective as to 


place, time, and other details. 

We emphasize the keeping of records because of their impor- 
tance in the processes of canonization. For the canonization of a 
martyr, trustworthy evidence that a Catholic was put to death 
for the Faith must be produced. For the reasons we have given, 
in the cases of many of the Irish who suffered for their religion it 
is impossible or very difficult to produce juridical proofs of mar- 
tyrdom. In many other cases, however, the situation is better. 
For some time the most complete chronicle was that of Father 
Anthony Bruodin,. O.S.F., who gathered information on two 
hundred men and women who suffered under Henry VIII, Ed- 
ward VI, Elizabeth, and James I. This was published at Prague 
in 1669. 

It was almost two centuries after the printing of Bruodin’s 
book before any extensive publication was again undertaken in 
this field. The year 1861 marked the appearance of Cardinal 
Moran’s life of Oliver Plunkett. This was followed by the publi- 
cation of historical records covering the whole period of persecu- 
tion from Henry VIII to Charles II. Other important contribu- 
tors to this historical research were Major Myles O’Reilly and 
Father Denis Murphy, S.]. 
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At this time it will be well also to indicate a reason why the 
canonization of Irish martyrs was not undertaken soon after 
their deaths. It was evident to ecclesiastical authorities that any 
movement to canonize victims of laws still in force would bring 
a new outbreak of persecution against Catholics on the part ot 
the Protestant ascendancy in Ireland. 

That this fear was well founded is a fact of history. Even when 
by some miracle the Irish Catholics survived the cruelties of the 
Penal Laws and the bloody suppression of Catholic worship was 
abandoned, there was no assured peace for Catholics. Quite the 
contrary. A diabolically ingenious series of laws was devised to 
impoverish and weaken Catholics in every way, to drive them 
out of public life, to deprive them of education at home and 
abroad, to exclude them from the professions, and to despoil 
them of their lands. In a word, there_was a concerted effort to 
reduce the Irish Catholics to the sad status of the native popula- 
tions of the English plantations in the West Indies or the penal 
colonies of Australia. A government dominated by such a spirit 
would be only too glad to have the canonization of some of its 
victims as an excuse to intensify its repressive measures, 

For these reasons Rome has moved slowly in the cases of the 
Irish martyrs, but this does not mean that their cause is forgotten. 
The formal processes with a view to canonization of Irish mar- 
tyrs were opened in Dublin in 1904. Evidence was presented in 
the cases of about three hundred and forty persons concerning 
whom satisfactory records were available. This number by no 
means represents the total of those who suffered and died for 
the Faith. Those could be numbered in the thousands. The first 
fruits of this work was the beatification in 1920 of Oliver Plun- 
kett, Archbishop of Armagh, who was executed at Tyburn in 
1681 for high treason. The nature of the Archbishop’s crime as 
well as of those who suffered a like fate at other times and places 
is evident from the following words uttered by Sir Francis Pem- 
berton, the judge who presided at Blessed Oliver’s trial: “‘the 
bottom of your treason was setting up of your false religion . . . 
the most dishonorable and derogatory to God and His glory of all 
religions or pretended religions whatsoever . . . a greater crime 
cannot be committed against God than for a man to endeavor 
the propagation of that religion. . . .” 


The Pope and War 


1. A non-Catholic has taken issue with me because he claims the 
Holy Father requested the Allies to stop bombing Germany but made 
no such request when the Germans bombed London. 

2. The Pope was also criticized because he blessed Italian troops 
going to Ethiopia.—H.C.B., HALIFAX, N.S. 


1. Such accusations usually do not proceed from good faith. 
As a rule there will be found in them some aspect of national or 
religious prejudice. In the present instance the accusation against 
the pope relative to his attitude on bombing betrays a complete 
failure to recognize the labors of both Pius XI and Pius XII to 
prevent the armed conflict which they saw coming and the re- 
peated pleas of Pius XII to the warring nations to cease the mad 
progress of destruction and dedicate themselves to what must 
be done for the good of human society. 

The issue raised concerning bombing is not one that can be 
settled by quotation of particular cases. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of which nation does the bombing but of aerial bombard- 
ment in general. Has the present Holy Father said anything on 
that? To reveal his attitude we shall be content with a quotation 
from his 1942 Christmas broadcast. His words are as follows: 
“Mankind owes that vow (that is, a vow to bring back society to 
the law of God, etc.) to the many thousands of noncombatants, 
women, children, sick, and aged, from whom aerial warfare— 
whose horrors We have from the beginning frequently denounced—has, 
without discrimination or through inadequate precautions, taken 
life, goods, health, home, charitable refuge, or house of prayer.” 

2. The attitudé of Pop~ Pius XI toward the war in Ethiopia 


cannot be determined by his alleged blessing of Italian troops. 
If the blessing of Italian troops did take place, and we have 
neither the time nor do we think it important to check the mat- 
ter, it should not in justice be twisted to mean what some have 
tried to make it mean. The Italian soldiers were following orders. 
They were being sent to face danger and death. Is it possible for 
an unprejudiced person to see anything wrong in the Holy 
Father’s interest in those soldiers as individual Italian members 
of the flock of Christ and his giving them his blessing? If the 
opportunity had presented itself he would have given a blessing 
to the Ethiopian soldiers. 

While on this subject it is well to recall that some critics of 
things Catholic so let their feelings dominate their reason that 
they criticized the pope for not prohibiting Catholic chaplains 
to serve with the Italian troops. 


Women in Sanctuary 


Is it true that Church law forbids women to enter the sanctuary dur- 
ing the celebration of Mass?—c.s., N. Y. C. 


Women, and this includes nuns, are not allowed to serve at 
the altar and must keep out of the sanctuary during the cele- 
bration of Mass. ‘Women may not serve Mass unless no man is 
present and there is a just cause, and then they must answer 
(that is, make the responses) from a distance and not approach 
the altar.” (Can. 813, No. 2) 


Canonization of Saints 


If the saints are already in heaven, why is it necessary to canonize 
them?—J.C., EASTON, PA. 


It has never been claimed that canonization is necessary to 
introduce anyone into heaven. All who are saved, that is, those 
who die in the state of grace and have paid the whole of the 
temporal punishment due their sins, enter into the joys of eternal 
life in heaven and are saints. 

Canonization is an official declaration that a certain person is 
a saint in heaven. The reasons for canonization are well defined 
by the words of the proclamation used by the.Holy Father during 
the ceremony. They are as follows: “To the honor of the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity, to the exaltation of the Catholic Faith, 
and the increase of the Christian religion, by the authority of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, of the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and 
by Our own .. . We define and declare (the name of the canon- 
ized) to be inscribed in the catalogue of the Saints . . . In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Canonized saints receive public honor in the liturgy of the 
Church. Days are appointed for their feasts and the faithful on 
earth are encouraged to fight the good fight after the example of 
those upon whose lives has been placed the seal of the official and 
infallible approval of the Church. What national heroes are to a 
nation, canonized saints are to the Church, 


Saint Florence 


Is there a St. Florence and is it written “‘Florentia,”’ or “‘Florentina’”’ 
in the Roman Martyrology?—¥.c., CHICAGO, ILL. 


St. Florentia is one of the martyrs mentioned in the Roman 
Martyrology on November 10. She was put to death in the 
southern part of Gaul under the Emperor Diocletian. 

St. Florentina was the daughter of a distinguished family and 
the only sister of the holy bishops, Leander, Fulgentius, and Isi- 
dore of Seville. She was born at Carthagena in Spain and at an 
early age consecrated herself to God. Her name appears in the 
Roman Martyrology on June 20. 

Florence can be considered as the English equivalent of both 
the above Latin forms. 








Nomads of Christ 


By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


| ARK days “again overshadow the 


Passionist Missions in China. It is * 


e possible that at this writing the Pas- 
Missionaries have already gone 
inderground,” into. an elusive existence 
the canyons and impenetrable gorges of 
9rthwestern Hunan. However, such a 
enture will be nothing new. They have 
than once done the same. Of neces- 
sity this must offer them a real nomadic 
yet from these hidden spots in the 
yuntains they will be able to carry on 
ir work and remain in contact with 
ir flocks. 

For the past few years the Vicariate of 
Yiianling has been literally on the fron- 
that ever-watched and guarded line 
tween Free and Occupied China. Our 
Missionaries have expended themselves 
and whatever means at their disposal not 
nly in preaching the Gospel but also in 
aring for the numberless wounded and 
victims of war and _ countless 
refugees from over the line. Their proxim- 
to the Japanese forces has made each 
day and night dangerous since the Mis- 
ionaries have been within easy bombing 
range at all times and constantly in a posi- 
1 where they could be trapped over- 
ht by a sudden Japanese thrust. The 
of other Missionaries who had fallen 
into Japanese hands gave them thought 
but never for a moment was such a threat 
able to make them waver or seek the se- 
of safer regions. Duty compelled 

1em to remain at their posts. 
[hese Passionist Missionaries are veter- 
ns of many hazardous mission campaigns, 
Some of them have been in the field from 
the beginning, a matter of well-nigh 
twenty-five years. They have labored and 


ionist 


1orée 


injured 


continue to work in a mission dedicated - 


to the Cross, and God -has taken these 


sons of the Passion at their face value. He 
has never tempered the storm for them. 
Rather He has tempered His missionaries 


through years of trial and suffering, fitting 
them for the trying days of the present. 
[ake the simple record. A remote lo- 
ution in a mountain region cut off from 
tact with an outside ‘world; exhausting 
ranges of climate, a succession of famines, 
floods, banditry, fire, civil 
Communist invasions; and then all 
he terrible consequences of modern war— 
bombings, epidemics, an unending influx 
f refugees and wounded soldiers. Abbre- 
viated periods of comparative peace and 
safety proved only to be breathing spells, 


pestilences, 


Wals, 


marking much longer stretches of anxiety, 
stress, and sorrow. The Missionaries have 
been veritably nurtured on perils from 
the very first entrance of our pioneer 
priests into Hunan. Such hazards have 
become an integral part of the life of the 
Passionist Missionary. 

His Eminence, Cardinal Fumasoni-Bi- 
ondi, the Prefect of Propaganda, under 
whose care and jurisdiction come all. the 
foreign missions of the Catholic world, has 
remarked that at Propaganda the territory 
of Western Hunan has been regarded as 
the most difficult in all China. But His 
Eminence knew the calibre of these sons of 


city after city and town after town in 
Eastern Hunan. The advanced bases of the 
American Air Force had to be abandoned, 
Sweeping southwest, the Japanese armies 
entered Kwangsi Province and carried 
their advance well into Kweichow Proy- 
ince to the west of the Passionist Missions, 
That put the Vicariate of Yiianling in a 
pocket with escape open only through the 
north and that through some of the worst 
terrain in all China. If the Japanese 


managed to take Kwetyang, the capital of 
Kweichow, then Chungking would be cut 
off. Likewise all egress from our Missions 
would have been impossible. 





By an elusive existence in the canyons and impenetrable gorges of northwestern... 


the Passion, and that, since they are inured 
to sacrifice from their earliest years, the 
suffering, material losses, and casualties in 
Hunan would develop battle-hardened 
mission veterans. The Missionaries have 
effected a bridgehead for Christ in West- 
ern Hunan and have been holding it 
against strong odds. Despite every obstacle, 
and in the face of a diminished personnel, 
they are holding on tenaciously so that 
when peace has come and reinforcements 
from home have arrived, full advantage 
can be taken of the position which they 
have so courageously won and held. 

The present precarious position of the 
Passionist Missionaries may well have 
been surmised from the dispatches in the 
daily press these past few weeks. The de- 
termined drive of superior Japanese forces 
carried the hordes of Nippon through 
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It was a ticklish situation. As far as the 
Missionaries themselves were concerned 
the situation could easily have been met, 
They were veterans who knew from ex- 
perience how to shift for themselves. But 
what of the courageous Sisters? That pre- 
sented the problem. These noble women 
had labored for years at the side of the 
Passionist Missionaries. In every danger 
and hazard they had proved their worth. 
They had known what it was to be taken 
by bandits and robbed. They knew the 
horrors of fleeing from Communist in- 
vaders. These Sisters of Charity and Sisters 
of St. Joseph were veteran missionaries in 
their own right. Time and again they had 
seen their years of work seemingly come to 
naught and all external evidences of their 
labors demolished. They had given of 
their health and strength and nobly of 
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their lives in caring for the sick and the 
afflicted. Like the Missionaries with whom 
they suffered they could, when called on, 
pay the supreme price demanded and 
there were not wanting those who gladly 
had given up their lives for the glory of 
God and His Church. 

In the present crisis these valiant women 
stood ready to face any danger. They were 
quite willing to go “underground” if 
necessary. Yet years of experience and 
close contact with many hazardous events 
could of themselves offer no assurance in 
the face of threatening Japanese. The 
record of savagery on the part of the in- 
vaders could not be discountenanced. But a 
short while before the Bishop of Hengyang, 
Monsignor Palazzi, with several of his 
Friars and five Sisters had been cruelly 
massacred. This saintly Bishop had been 
one of Bishop O’Gara’s co-consecrators 
and the murdered nuns had nursed Bishop 
O’Gara when he collapsed while en route 
from imprisonment in Hong Kong to his 
mission at Yiianling. It was not to be per- 
mitted that our American Sisters should 
even run the danger of falling into the 
desecrating hands of the Japanese. 

Cables from Hunan have managed to 
portray the tension that prevailed. Such 
messages must necessarily be curt. Yet they 
gave the impression of sure, swift action 
somewhat reminiscent of a battleship being 
cleared for action. The mission field com- 
manders had sized up the situation and 


_ were moving to meet it. Important institu- 


tions and their personnel, such as orphan- 
ages, hospitals, and the seminary, moved 
into remoter districts, far into the moun- 
tains of the north. Equipment was loaded 
on sampans and pulled through the rapids 
to more secure spots. Missions which 
would inevitably fall to the Japanese 
should their advance continue, were 
closed. Every move was mapped and de- 
cided on. 

An Army plane swooped in to the lone 
remaining field in Hunan. The Sisters of 


Charity were put aboard and taken to 
Kunming, the capital city of Yunnan 
Province, the one-time terminus of the 
Burma Road and now the headquarters of 
the American Air Force in China and the 
gateway to India. With the Sisters went 
some of the Missionaries, those who had 
been showing the strain of wartime life. 

Farther to the north where no plane, 
not even an autogyro, could land, were 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. They immediately 
began the long, tortuous journey to Chung- 
king. They have arrived safely in the capi- 
tal but what the journey must have cost in 
physical toil may never be known, since 
modesty ever seals their lips. 

The remaining Missionaries are pre- 
pared for the days and the months ahead. 
Unsettled conditions in the past have sent 
them into guerrilla existence, so such a 
life holds no fear for them. The present 
writer possesses memories of other days 
when Missionaries hid through daylight 
hours in canyons and moved only in the 
dead of the night; when priests were ferried 
by fearless natives through Communist 
or bandit lines with the Missionary lying 
prone in the bottom of a sampan and 
covered with foul-smelling fish nets or 
loosely packed merchandise, perhaps for 
twelve hours at a time; he remembers see- 
ing exhausted Missionaries asleep in the 
mud through pouring rain, bundled up in 
sodden raincoats; and many an episode to 
prove the adage that “truth is stranger 
than fiction.” 

So for the Missionaries we need have no 
worry. Priests of God, they shall be found 
somewhere, somehow in constant touch 
with their flocks. The ingenious Chinese 
have ways of mastering every obstacle. 
Danger but seems to sharpen that extra- 
ordinary resourcefulness. It can be assured 
too that like the persecuted Catholics of 
old, they will extend themselves to tre- 
mendous Jengths in order to protect and 
keep alive the source of their spiritual 
lives in the persons of their priests. Epics 


Hunan the Missionaries become nomads but remain in touch with their flocks 
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of courage and faith are produced when 
the possession of their faith is challenged. 

It is not surprising that a deep faith 
should animate these Hunan Catholics. 
They have been essential components of a 
work steeped in faith; they are the fruits 
of priestly labors possible only to men of 
faith. The Missions of northwestern Hunan 
offered to men who had been moulded in 
the school of Christ Crucified, a full test 
of their worth. Sweat and tears and even 
blood were shed to soften the hard soil 
of paganism. The seeds of faith had to 
be nurtured with sacrifice and watered 
with sorrow. In God’s own good time shall 
come the increase. Those who labor today 
shall not see the dawning of a glorious 
future. They shall not be witnesses to the 
splendid edifice of Catholicity which will 
be built on the foundations which they are 
laying now. The shadow of the Cross 
which has darkened their labors from the 
very inception is to them the most un- 
wavering of guarantees. 

The present crisis in the Passionist Mis- 
sions may be likened to a chapter, and per- 
haps not the last, in the first volume of 
their history. Almost twenty-five years of 
continual struggle against heavy odds. 
Each decade gave great promise. But when 
the brightest moment came it turned out 
to bebutthepreludetodisaster. It hasbeen 
a long Good Friday. Yet those who labor 
in Hunan, those who anxiously await the 
day of their return to the Missions, those 
who look forward to the moment when 
such an inspiring work shall call them and 
all their priestly young hearts will be on 
fire for God, all confidently realize that a 
glorious Easter Day shall one day come. 
Ther shall all the sorrows of the past be 
turned into joys. And in the full light of 
God’s benediction that is to come, those 
““Nomads of Christ,”” who today are bear- 
ing the heat and burden, the danger and 
the suffering of the day, shall be blessed 
indeed of God. 














With Cross and Seraoll 


TW HE extraordinary thing about the 
| Occident and the Orient is_ that, 
though separated by the wide, blue seas 
nturies, both had to meet the same 
problems, and once those seas 
were crossed by fleet ships, both were im- 
diately and intensely interested in each 
her’s answers. 
lo the son of a Venetian merchant, 
Marco Polo, who had journeyed to Cathay 
and back with his father, first fell the 
honor of setting vividly before the West- 
ern mind the Eastern advantages in living. 
The Travels of Marco Polo, laboriously writ- 
ten out by quill and parchment, were a 
best-selling scroll in the Thirteenth and 
Greatest of Centuries; he told of gay-col- 
ored silk for clothing instead of cotton, 
of cool green jade for milady’s ornamenta- 
tion, of black stone for heat that burned 
like charcoal, and of a sticky pitch that 


made fine calking for vessels. These new 
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By CASPAR CAULFIELD, C. P. 


solutions, and a hundred others, to the 
age-old problems that preoccupied every 
man, prompted the highest curiosity in the 
thinking minds of the West. So much so 
that two hundred years later Columbus 
ran up the colors of Spain on his flagship, 
the Santa Maria, and with a letter from 
Queen Isabella to the Grand Khan of 
Cathay, set sail from Palos to find a short- 
cut to these marvelous and curious lands 
of the East. 

Christopher Columbus’s attempt to 
reach Cathay ended in failure, and, inci- 
dentally, in the discovery of America, 
Nevertheless bold Franciscan and Domini- 
can friars and Jesuit Fathers did reach 
China, following Marco Polo’s route—the 
route of the traders—through the Red 
Sea and along the coasts of India and 
China to Fukien, where they struck inland 
to reach the Grand Canal and the water- 
way to Peking. With the Gospel they 





brought an insight into Western ways of. 
doing things that immediately caught the 
attention of the people of China. This dual 
role, evangelizer and educator, in one 
hand a cross and in the other a scroll, has 
been the position of Missionaries in China 
ever since. 


Matteo Ricci 

The man who did most to reveal Europe 
to Asia, as Marco Polo had shown Asia to 
Italy, Spain, France, and the West, was 
Matteo Ricci, priest, Jesuit, scholar. He 
succeeded more than any other because he 
spoke not the language of taels and bales 
where bargainers are mutually cautious, 
nor solely in the language of the Gospel 
of which China was still suspicious, but in 
the language of science, a department of 
human affairs that knows no _ national 
boundaries. Matteo Ricci was well quali- 
fied to meet the savants of the East on this 
common discussion ground, for he had 
been a pupil of Christopher Clavius, the 
mathematician and astronomer who was 
called the “Euclid of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury.” 

One likes to speculate on the first meet- 
ings of a scholar versed in European 
sciences with the keenest intellects of the 
Orient, and reflect on how much he had 
to show and how much to learn. This tall 
foreigner with white flowing beard and 
long Chinese gown, who tempered his 
Italian hot-bloodedness with the courtly 
manners of the East, was always deeply 
respectful of Chinese learning, and eager 
to write back as much of it as he could 
to his Jesuit confreres in Europe. He held 
his Oriental audience spellbound in turn 
with what he told them of the science of 
the stars, and of how to predict an eclipse 
and form a calendar from the heavenly 
constellations. Officials of the Court 
crowded about his maps to see the coun- 
tries of the world. This disappointed them, 
for they saw that China—known to them 


i‘ as “The Middle Kingdom”—was not in 


the center but in a corner of the universe. 
But Matteo Ricci was able to arrange even 
that to their satisfaction. He drew a new 
map, true as to latitude and longitude, 
giving China central place among all the 
nations of the earth. This so pleased the 
Emperor that he had engravings of it pre- 
pared and distributed at his own expense. 


Fr. Caspar teaching the elements of 
Latin to young Chinese seminarians 
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Former Editor of “China Correspondent,” Missionary and 


Scholar, reveals the roles of priest-educators in China 


Riceci’s Clocks 

Most marvelous of all were Father 
Ricci’s timepieces. Those weird assem- 
blages of springs and pendulums, standing 
on gilded peacocks and with bells that 
chimed the hours, delighted the Chinese. 
They too possessed accurate time-keeping 
methods, and the water clock in the drum 
tower of Peking, with sentinels to strike the 
watches of the night, has been in use almost 
to modern times. But Matteo Ricci’s 
spring clocks ‘and inch-thick, beautifully 
medallioned watches, were something 
brand new to them. 

This experience of revealing to one 
civilization the masterworks and scientific 
achievements of another must have been a 
joyous occupation. Yet Matteo Ricci never 
forgot his missionary purpose? His crown- 
ing revelation was the life of Christ, shown 
forth in magnificently bound and illus- 
trated bibles. One of his first gifts to the 
Emperior was a beautiful oil painting of 
the Nativity. Three hundred princes of 
the blood were won to the Church. And 
Father Ricci’s most remarkable conversion 
was that of Dr. Paul Hsu, Imperial Chan- 
cellor and ancestor of the mother of the 
Soongs, the most famous-family of present- 
day China. 


Ricci’s Successors 

China’s interest in foreign education 
continued with the arrival of Ricci’s suc- 
cessors. The Chinese calendar was revised 
according to Western ideas, and the Board 
of Astronomy entrusted to Jesuit scientists 
for two centuries. Father Verbiest, S. J., 
cast bronze cannon for the emperor Kang- 
Hsi; and a French priest built a complete 
set of edifices in the French style in the 
palace grounds at Peking, so that the 
emperor could compare Western and East- 
ern styles of architecture. These scientific 
contributions were never made to the 
disadvantage of religién; and the 150 books 
that were published by the missionaries 
in China on Western science and philoso- 
phy up to the year 1664, were matched by 
another 150 books on the Christian faith, 
that were equally acceptable and widely 
read by the educated people of those times. 

This method of letting sanctification 
travel in company with her handmaid edu- 
cation is a missionary approach produc- 
tive of fine results even to the present day. 
Whether it is the effort of an isolated 
Missionary to help his people plan and 
build a suspension bridge over a trouble- 
some mountain torrent, or the decision of 
the Headquarters Staff of the Catholic 
Church in China to spend thousands of 
dollars developing a vaccine for typhus (a 
research that now saves hundreds of lives 


each year), whatever the way, if it com- 
bines the proper linking of the spiritual 
with the practical, the result will be the 
removal of aversions and an increase in 
conversions to the faith of Jesus Christ. 
China, however, is no mere borrower of 
learning but a bestower as well, and every 
technical advance she has accepted from 
the West has been repaid by an equally im- 
portant scientific contribution to the West, 


China’s Gifts 

Americans pride themselves on the daz- 
zling perfection of their automobiles, and 
forget that the very finish that makes them 
shine with such lustrous brightness is a 
secret in the making of varnish learned from 
the Chinese. The fraus and donnas of the 
European world set their tables with mag- 
nificently patterned place plates and pa- 
per-thin, transparent, porcelainware, and 
do not remember that these treasures are 
in reality a secret in the use of kaolin clay 
Chinese craftsmen taught us decades ago. 
China is a benefactor to Western culture 
as well as a debtor, and the middleman for 
thought exchange between the Orient and 
the Occident has been the Missionary. 

The jovial, sun-helmeted, black-gowned 
priest, abroad in the day to tell a farmer 
of some new European improvement in the 
construction of a water wheel that will lift 
more water to his rice paddies, becomes 
in the evening a studious penman scratch- 
ing off to a friend in another country the 
bits of information he has learned from 
the farmer, telling perhaps of a species 
of fine hemp found in his district, ideal for 
weaving tapestries, or of primitive bone 
deposits in a nearby cave that eventually 
lead to the discovery of the Peking Man. 

Missionaries are sowers of Truth in the 
most correct sense: first, teachers of that 
divine, unchanging truth embodied in the 
Gospel; and secondly, planters of those 
seed-ideas which ripen into scientific and 
cultural advancement on every continent. 

The Church, clearly seeing that human 
progress is greatly speeded by Missionary- 
educators, has multiplied schools in China. 
And China, perceiving no less clearly that 
Western ideas are not to be feared but 





Fr. Harold Travers’ tales of his 
Chinese Boys’ Orphanage can 
now be had in booklet form. 
Single copies, ten cents each. 
Bulk orders for schools, voca- 
tional clubs, Mission units, etc., 
will be filled at a special rate. 
Ask for: “Boys Town in China.” 
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’ studied, has welcomed Missionaries ever 


since the time seven hundred years ago 
when the Grand Khan gave a letter to 
Marco Polo to carry to the Pope asking 
that twenty friars be sent to his land. 


Catholie Schools 

The Catholic Church maintains in 
China the astounding total of nearly four- 
teen thousand schools; not parochial 
schools but government schools, conform- 
ing fully to the regulations of the Chinese 
Ministry of Education. (Statistics quoted 
by Thomas F. Ryan, S. J., in China through 
Catholic Eyes.) These institutions cover the 
whole educational realm from primary 
grades to full-fledged universities. Student 
enrollment is just under a half million 
pupils. These thousands of classrooms are 
not so much a service to the Church as a 
service to the community. The three “r’s” 
are taught in them; reading, in Chinese, 
*riting, with a brush, and ’rithmetic, on 
the abacus. Religion is taught only in 
after-school hours to those scholars who 
freely choose to attend. Catholic students 
are in the minority in these schools. The 
only civics taught is Chinese civics, the 
duty of Chinese citizens to be loyal to their 
own country. This expenditure of millions 
of dollars for teachers’ salaries and school 
equipment is a planned program on the 
part of the Church to give China some- 
thing she values in return for the privilege 
of spreading the Faith. 

China on her part permits Missionaries 
the widest freedom in religious work. The 
missionary teacher who goes from his 
classroom with his ears ringing at the 
shouts of pupils memorizing their lessons, 
will if he visits the ya-men find those 
“ivory gates” thrown wide to receive him 
and a seat of honor at the Mandarin’s left 
hand with that august personage himself 
pouring tea. Whatever his business it 
will receive courteous attention. As the 
Missionary returns to his compound 
through the village streets he will bow re- 
peatedly at the courteous salutations of the 
merchants and elders, all of whom are his 
friends. The children, out from their 
classes, will run happily at his heels, proud 
to acknowledge their “foreign instructor.” 
And as the Missionary makes his way to his 
chapel to kneel at evening prayer with his 
Christians he will thank God in his heart 
that his mission field possesses the pre- 
requisite for a thriving Catholicity—the 
good will of the people! The spade that 
turned the earth and made it ready was 
education, handy tool of religion. 

Education is the study of the solutions 
other humans have found to the problems 
of life. And the best approach the Occi- 
dental can make to the Orient, or the 
Oriental make to the Occident is to tell all 
he knows of his own civilization. Time has 
not changed us, and be we Easterners or 
Westerners we are still intensely interested 
in each other’s answers. 





WO miles into the hills—that welter 
‘ha round-topped green summits in 
North Tipperary—I took a narrow side- 
track that petered out amongst whin 
bushes at the top end of a lovely and 
secluded small valley; a little oval bowl 
scooped out of and hidden in the hills. 
A trickle of water wound and gurgled 
in the hollow amongst acre-size, hedged 
green fields where the May blossom was 
burgeoning; and all the hillsides were 
draped in the golden glory of the furze 
—that wonderful, mystical, softly hazed, 
orange-golden mantle sending out its 
strange, dry perfume and crackling softly 
in the first heat. 

The eclipse of bald hilltops curved 
smoothly against the pale spring sky; 
lime-washed thatched cottages were scat- 
tered far apart along the sandy track; 
rooks flapped along the slopes on lazy 
wings; goldfinches fed their nestlings 
amongst the whins; and one barn-door 
cock crowed sorrowfully in the distance 
and was not answered. There was an 
abiding and softly lonesome peace in 
that hidden valley. 

In the hollow of it I came upon an 
nan sitting on a dusty green 
bank above the track. A small dexter 
cow was busily cropping close by, and 
an old gray-muzzled sheepdog opened 
at me and went to sleep again. 
The old man and I passed the time of 
day. I said: 

[ am looking for one Michael Maher. 
Could you tell me where he lives?’ 


ancient 


one cye 





“Maybe ‘tis how you’re wantin’ him, 
sir?” he half queried, his blue, live old 
eye wary on me. Moonshine spirits were 
sometimes made amongst these hills, and 
I might be a revenue officer. I actually 
was, but I was not after the moon- 
shiners on that occasion. 

“I. am wanting him—for his own 
good,” I told him. 

“Sure, manalive! there’s Mahers galore 
in Curraheen,” he said, “‘an’ I dunno 
how many Michaels amongst ‘em—Mi- 
keen Jurr and Michael Net Pat and 
Mick the Widda—” 

“This Michael is an old man—over 
seventy—and he is claiming an old-age 
pension.’ 

He scrambled to his feet and gave me 
a stiff-arm military salute. 

“Begorrah, sir! I ask your pardon. You 
are lookin’ at the very man himself. I 
made me claim a week ago, an’ I’m as 
ould as bedamm’d. Are you the Pinsion 
Officer?” 

“IT am, Michael.” 

“Very well so. Put me through me 
catechism, an’ if you find me out in a 
lie, you’re welcome to cut me tongue 
out be the roots.” 

On his feet he was a tall old man, 
lean yet massive, with a craggy face, 
clean-shaven, and a long-healed gash be- 


low his left eye socket; and he still car- - 


ried his old shoulders like a soldier. 
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By MAURICE WALSH 





In the hollow of the valley, I came 
upon an ancient man sitting on a dusty 
green bank, an old sheepdog beside him 


There and then I investigated his 
claim to a pension and found it reason- 
able. His small, neat cottage in an Irish 
acre was just above us on the hillside, 
and other than’ the dexter cow, a few 
chickens, a patch of green stuff, and a 
military pension of five pence a day, 
he had nothing—“except the daylight 
and the wather,” as he said himself. He 
was an old soldier and a bachelor, and 
his neighbors called him Mick the 
Widda. 

We sat on thesgreen bank above the 
track and smoked and talked, and that 
peace strangely lonesome was all about 
us. He was very ready to talk, and he 
was a good talker. That was thirty years 
ago, before the era of motor cars and 
traveling shops, and I was one of the 
very few outlanders coming into that 
secluded little valley. I was a godsend to 
old Michael Maher with a spate of talk 
dammed in him. I even helped him to 
loose it on me. 

“You were a long time in the British 
Army, Michael?” 

“Eighteen solid years, sir.” 

“And got a miserably small pensior 
at the end of them?” 

“You may well say it. Eighteen years 
in the Munsters Fusiliers from the first 
day I stood up in the barracks square at 
Ballymullen in Tralee till the day they 
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thrun me out in the very same place. 
Ay! thrun me out.” He chuckled and 
had no rancor. “I began as a private 
an’ I finished as a full private, an’ if 
there was any rank lower ’tis there I'd 
finish. They thrun me out three years 
before me full pension time, an’ me dis- 
charge. was no more than middlin’. A 
drop o drink it was on occa- 
sion to take the bad taste o’ 
the things I had seen an’ done 
out o’ me mouth.” 

“I have heard ill-mannered 
people about Tralee give the 
Munster Fusiliers an _ ugly 
nickname,” I said cautiously. 

“The ‘Dirty Shirts’ you 
mean, sir?” 

“That was it.” 

“The . ‘Dirty Shirts’!” He 
lifted his old lion head. “I 
was there when we got that 
name put on us, and we 
weren't ashamed of it.” 

“In Tralee?” 

“Thousands o’ miles from 
that quare, bad town. The 
siege o’ Delhi it was.” 

“What!” I sat up. “You 
were through the Great Mu- 
tiny?” 

“I was that. From beginnin’ 
to end I was through it all. I 
‘was at the siege o’ Delhi with 
_General John Nicholson, an’ 
he was a good Irishman for 
all that he came out o’ the 
black north; but sure you get 
good Irishmen everywhere, 
an’ good men, too.” 

I had read about the great 
John Nicholson, who in apo- 
theosis has become Nikalsaeyn 
in the Hindoo pantheon. 

“Show me your hand, sir?” 
requested the old veteran. 

He took my hand and 
placed one finger of it below 
his left eye socket. I could 
feel a deep dent in the bone. 

“A bay’net did that to me 
at the siege o’ Delhi. Half-an- 
inch higher, an’ I was a goner. 
Three days after an’ I was 
fightin’ again.” 

“A terrible siege!” 

“Begor! there were two 
sieges. We were batterin’ away 
at the town for all of four 
months, and the sepoys were 
drivin’ in at us from round 
and about in the dark o’ the 


nights; an’ "twas a question whether 
we'd take the place or get picked off 
one be one in the course o’ time. We 
were in rags to start with, the Munsters, 
an’ then the same rags wouldn’t hould 
together no longer, so John Nicholson 
served us out with rolls o’ white cotton 
to make tunics for ourselves if we were 
able. The best most of us could manage 
was a sort of a shirt to pull over our 
heads, an’ that same white shirt affair 
was the death o’ many of us; for, you 
see, the sepoys could spot our sentries 
in the dark, an’ pick ‘em off close to 
hand, or crawl up on ‘em with the 
bay’net. So what did we do in despera- 
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tion but steep the shirts in the yalla 
mud of the place, an’ that’s how we got 
the name o’ the Dirty Shirts.” 

“So that was the first khaki?” 

“The very thing.” He smiled at me. 

“You certainly had a narrow squeak 
when you got that bayonet thrust,” I 
led him on. 

“You may well say it, an’ I'll not for- 
get the night if I live to be a mill’on. 
I'll tell you~but maybe you're in a 
hurry, sir?” 

“Not at all, Michael. There are not 
many left to tell of the siege of Delhi 
at first hand. You got that wound in a 
night attack?” 


“I was a tall young fella, and they could only come at me in ones an’ twos. Siks, they were” 
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“I did, sir. I was on night sentry be- . 
hind a bit of a wall guardin’ our flank. 
\ good, strong bit of a wall, only broken 
down here an’ there be shot an’ shell, 
in’ | was watchin’ through one o’ the 
gaps, me eyes skinned. It was a thund’ry- 
growlin’, pitch-black sort o’ night, with 
a solitary blob of rain, big as a penny 
in’ blood-hot, splashin’ on me hand once 
in a while, an’ I could hear the yalla 
scavenger dogs barkin, far away an’ the 
jackals yelpin’ near an’ far, wicked an’ 
lonesome. I was watchin’ hard I tell you, 
me back hairs liftin’, but divil a stim I 
the same. I couldn't see 
me fingers before me face, let alone the 
lad crawlin’ up on me outside the wall, 
an’ a *hunderd behind him. 


could see all 


| HEARD a scrape on a stone, and 
saw the shadow leppin’ down at 
me, an’ we struck each other the same 
time. I gave him the bullet an’ the bay’- 
net the one drive; an’ he gave me the 
down lunge, an’ I felt an’ heard me eye 
bone go. I staggered, but the drag on me 


bay'net heid me up, an’ another shadow 
lepped down, an’ fell on top o’ the body 
on the ground. 


«©The finish o’ Mick Maher, an’ God 
rest his sowl,’ says I, ‘but up Tipp every 
whole time!’ 

“Me own blood was salty in me 
mouth, an’ 1 was in a mad rage o’ pain 
an’ dread. Ay! I was mad afeard. I got 
me bay'net clear, an’ gave the butt to 
the man scrapin’ at me knees, an’ I saw 
another shadow on the jump an’ took 
it on the point. I was busy then in a, 
mad an’ murderin’ world, an’ I at the 
center of it, yellin’ myself to bate the 
band. 

“I was a tall, strong young fella, 
weighty an’ solid planted, an’ they could 
only come at me in ones an’ twos. They 
were tall men too—Siks they were—tall 
an’ jeldy on their feet, but light built, 
they had no weight in them compared’ 
to the mate-fed Irish bone.” 

\ fierce, glazed glint came over his 
washed-out blue eyes, his voice rasped, 
and his gnarled fists gave a savage right 
ahd left upwards thrust. 

“I piked ‘em like I'd be pikin’ hay. 
An’ after that the guard was behind me 
an’ about me an’ drivin’ past me, all 
the men o’ Kerry and Limerick and Tip- 
perary shrillin’ blue murdher; and I 
staggered and fell down. An’ in three 
days I was doin’ sentry-go again.” 

“And you took Delhi?” 

“We took it be storm after four 
months, an’ a fellow be the name 0’ 
Hobson killt the Great Mogul, an’ we 
killt thousands, and John Nicholson was 
mortial wounded the first day inside the 
walls. I saw him lyin’ dead after ten 
days, an’ shed salt tears, for without him 
we felt alone in India, a handful of us.” 

“But 


“I know, sir. We were not altogether 
alone by ourselves in all India, but we 
did not know that at the time. Colin 
Campbell was below us in Lucknow, a 
long way off, with his Highlanders, but 
we did not know that aither. We had 
no way of knowin’, with the Great North 
Road cut an’ held be the sepoys. There 
was no one above us all the way to 
Peshawur—men, women an’ children 
they were all dead—an’ below us was 
only the Great North Road stretchin’ 
an’ stretchin’ itself out to the Bay o’ 
Bingal, an’ we didn’t know if there was 
a white fightin’ man the whole length 
of it. All we knew was that we're alone 
in the heart o’ India, hundreds an’ hun- 
dreds o’ miles from the sea on aither 
hand, an’ the same India in a blaze all 
round us. 

“Moreover, we couldn't hold Delhi 
forever, with the sepoys cuttin’ off sup- 
plies an’ gatherin’ strength, an’ we slow- 
ly dyin’ o’ them foreign troubles— 
cholera an’ the rest. I used to be listen- 
in’ to the officers talkin’ among them- 
selves, how them ancient Greeks made 
to the sea from the heart o’ Asia fightin’ 
their way mornin’, noon, an’ night. 

“‘Let it be the sea,’ says one, ‘Cal- 
cutta way. We haven't a cat-in-hell’s 
chance o’ makin’ it, but this is a rat’s 
way to die bitin’ in a corner. Give us 
the sky to die under,’ says he, ‘an’ let 
the milestones remember how the Irish 
die on their feet.’ 

“An’ that went. We dressed our 
column tight, front an’ rear, an’ set out 
for the sea, horse, foot, an’ artillery— 
down the desolatin’ Great North Road. 
Mind, you, we had no laste hope at all 
in the bottom of our hearts, but that 
only made us desperate cool an’ des- 
perate deadly. Terrible steadfast men 
we were, an’ we left the dead sepoys 
layin’ out behind us like sheaves in a 
field o’ corn. Ay! mornin’, noon, an’ 
night we fought our: way east an’ be 





THE *f SIGN 
south. You'll be knowin’ the words 9 
that ould song, The Kerry Recruit: 


‘Got up in the mornin’ at first 
bugle-call, 

An’ had a hot breakfast o’ pow. 
der an’ ball.’ 


“That was how we went, an’ I dream 
about it yet. In the dreams I have | 
can see the width o’ the brown road 
lessenin’ before me to the world’s end, 
straight as a rush an’ flat as a pancake, 
an’ the dust beatin’ up to our shoulders 
from our marchin’ feet—bare feet an’ 
bloody feet—an’ our straps squeakin’, 
The road was lifted up above the land, 
an’ we could see the flat country spread. 
in’ away far an’ wide under the brassy 
sky, and vultures an’ kites an’ adjutant. 
cranes flyin’ heavy-winged with full 
craws, and the smoke blowin’ across 
close to the ground from the villages 
we burned. An’ I wake meself stranglin’ 
out o’ that dream, the smell o’ burnin’ 
flesh back in me nostrils. 

“God ha’ mercy on us the Last Day! 
we were savage men killin’ our way to 
our own end; and I heard an officer, 
gone mad among us, lamentin’ that we 
could never an’ never die, for we were 
the servants o’ death. An’ I believed him, 

“And so we went day after day, an’ 
day after day, marchin’, marchin’. 

“Whatever anyone tells you in book 
or story you can take it from me that 
the sepoys were good fightin’ men. Not 
half—what am I sayin’?—not a quarter 
o’ them, Hindoos or Mahommedans, 
joined the mutiny; an’ besides they were 
badly led an’ badly fed an’ badly armed. 
But, all the same, they attacked us like 
starvin’ tigers day in, day out, breast to 
breast. But, somehow, like ghosts they 
were, they had no solid weight against 
our Irish bone, an’ we drove right 
through them. I been often thinkin’ 
about it since, an’ they were right gal- 
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One Man’s View 


> An old Londoner was asked if he was not 
scared when a bad blitz was on. “No, guv- 
nor,” was the reply, “can’t say as I am. Yer 
see, I count me chances. Jerry—well, he’s 
got to take off all right, 'asn’t he? Then he’s 
got to cross the Channel, that ain’t too easy 





for ‘im. Then he’s got to git by the Coast. 

Then comes the Thames Estuary, that ain’t all he likes. Then comes 
London—well, he can’t miss that; but then he’s got to find ‘Ammer- 
smith, then Acacia Road, then No. 87, and then most likely, I'll be 


at the pub.” 


—Highway Traveler 
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THIS IS THE MOUNTAIN 
By Sister Mary a b S. ND. 


This is the mountain that you told me of. 

My sandals withered from me at its hase; 
wild branches laid a snare of interlace; 

desires cut across my heart like love. 

This is as lonely as the stars above 

a broken church. Within this hollow space 
between my thought and me, a crimson place 
is energized with pinions of a dove. 


This is the mountain that you told me of. 

I detoured so to never find the place. 

The hand I thought I held is some soft glove 

I drop, I drop. Buoyant with garnered grace 
you knew that here would be the voice unheard 
and in the silence there would be the Word. 


lant men, and right on their side. Look 
you! if any white army suffered in action 
it would not stand up an’ come again. 
An’ the sepoys took it and come again 
-an’ come again. Any time at all, today 
or yesterday or a hundred years ago, if 
all India was united, she’d drive the 
English and the Scotch, and the Irish 
themselves, into the sea before breakfast 
time. . 

“An’ so there we were, an’ we thought 
no more of fightin’ than drinkin’ the 
muddy wather, an’ death stood off from 
us. An’ then—will I ever forget the day? 
-towards evenin’ it was, for I mind the 
sun, red behind us, makin’ all the land 
red an’ terrible lovely, an’ our shadows 
goin’ the road in front of us. The road 
for once took a bit of a lift over a divide 
0’ ground, an’ we couldn't see beyond; 
an’ it was decided to pitch camp on top 
o’ the divide where we could keep a 
watch the full circle. Listen! As we 
marched up we heard a hair-raisin’ quare 
sound from the other side o’ the rise. 
It went to the marrow o’ me bones. I 
had heard that stirrin’ sound often in 
the old days, an’ it was strange that I 
couldn’t put a name to it then. An’, 
maybe, it wasn’t strange, aither, for the 
old days were at the other side o’ life. 
But the marrow o’ me bones knew. 

“And then we got to the head o’ the 
tise, an’ we knew what it was. It was 
the pipes playin’ the Highlanders into 
camp.” 

“Colin Campbell’s army?” 

“The very same. He had took Luck- 
now with the Highlanders. They were 
like ourselves, inasmuch as they didn’t 
know that there was another white man 


on the Great North Road above them; 
but, after a way the Highlanders have, 
they'd come a long piece of the road to 
see, anyway—an’ gather any pickin’s that 
were goin’ in the way o’ fight or loot. 
And here now in the heel o’ the evenin’ 
the two armies came marchin’ into the 
same camp, face to face. It was like a 
miracle, an’ we with one foot over the 
edge o’ death. 

“We got no orders to halt—no one 
thought of orders—but we halted dead. 
The two armies halted dead, an’ stood 
lookin’ at each other; an’ the pipes gave 
a dyin’ skirl, an’ the kettledrums gave a 
last rattle, an’ the silence that was in it 
you could cut with a knife. Dead-still 
everything was, but it was not the still- 
ness of a Sunday mornin’ before the 
bells go. It was the stillness you would 
look for an’ you winnin’ safe outside 
the gates o’ hell. 

“An’ then a strange thing happened. 
There was one sudden almighty yell to 
bring down the sky—high-pitched an’ a 
quaver to it. Every dam’ one of us yellin’ 
with our throats tight—an’, bé the same 
token, when a Highlander yells you'd 
be wonderin’ was he a Kerryman, for 
they have the same ear-splittin’ yowl. 
An’ then, an’ then! every man of the 
two small forces dropped everything an’ 
charged forward yellin’ blue blazes. I 
grasped the first lad I came at, an’ he 
grasped me, and we kissed each other. 
Ay! that is what we did—what every man 
did—embraced and kissed like girls, our 
throats tearin’ laughter, an’ tears hot on 
cheeks. A mad sort o’ laughter that day, 
an’ any of us that are left are sometimes 
mad yet. And that’s that, sir.” 
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“You were all right after that meeting, 
Michael,” I said rather inanely, and he 
looked at me with a stern eye. 

“We were an’ we weren’t. Sure enough 
we could bate the world after that, but 
it was after that the bad bloody work 
started. It was after that we started to 
kill in airnest, an’ no need for it no 
longer, seein’ the fair fightin’ be attack 
an’ counterattack died down. The sepoys 
were bet an’ scattered, but the Gover’- 
ment, mad angry after the fright, made 
sure to give the poor divils a lesson they 
wouldn’t soon forget. We were ordered 
to kill, we were driven to kill be Gov- 
er’ment orders, and for a time we did it. 

“There was blood everywhere, an’ the 
stinch o’ men rottin’ everywhere, and 
the Ganges River itself runnin’ blood. 
I’ve seen a village ripped from end to 
end with the bay’net. I’ve seen files an’ 
files blown from the cannon’s mouths, 
an’ they only poor village men. I’ve 
seen me own odd number rubbin’ an’ 
rubbin’ the blood off his tunic, till one 
day he started rubbin’ when there was 
no blood to rub, an’ at it he kept till 
we had to tie his hands, an’ then he 
died ravin’ that the blood was runnin’ 
into his mouth an’ chokin’ him. Maybe 
God has it in store for England an’ us 
after the things we done in ‘fifty seven 
an’ ‘fifty eight. 

“In the end we refused to kill any 
more for them. We were glutted. We 
sort of suddenly remembered that we 
weren't no longer killin’ before we were 
killt. I've seen the cannon spiked. I’ve 
fired over a man’s head as he run in at 
me desprit, an’ shoved him off soft with 
the butt, his knife lookin’ for me wind- 
pipe. We brought the bad work to a 
standstill at last, an’ India lay down 
sullen to lick her wounds. But don’t 
you ever tell me that she has forgotten. 
Do you know what I discovered for me- 
self?” 

“Well, Michael?” 

“Gover’ments, when they are afraid, 
show no mercy. They are cold-blooded 
cruel-to make the divil himself jealous. 
The English is no better than most that 
way, an’ often as not, 'tis the Irish and 
the Scotch does the dirty work for 
them.” 

“Not any more, Michael,” I said. 

“Don’t you believe it,” said Michael 
firmly. “The Irish will be in the next 
war the same as ever.” 

We left it at that. The old soldier, 
one of the last of a heroic army fighting 
in a bad cause, had brought into that 
valley the veritable exultant horror of 
war. 

And not many years after that fifty 
thousand Irishmen out of Ireland and 
another fifty thousand Irishmen out of 
Britain and America and the Antipodes 
died in a war that was to end all war. 
But twenty years later— 


The Fatetful 
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By FERDINAND A. HERMENS 


What matters is not the end— 


all want peace—but the 


method we choose to get it 


’ I” [E fateful choice has to be made in 
the realm of foreign policy. What we 
Civilization could with- 
| sporadic wars, but it cannot with- 
a Succession of total wars. The 
increasing efficiency of the weapons 
struction does not permit it, nor does 
decline in regenerative power brought 
t in the western world by the fall in 
rth rate, 
\greement upon ends means little, how- 
From a practical point of view what 
tters is the method chosen to accom- 
he end, because it alone determines 
lines of concrete action—and results 
from actions rather than from in- 


1S peace. 


History has evolved three differ- 


International 


ent ways upon which to seek the goal of 
peace: the monopolistic, the pluralistic, 
and the co-operative way. The monopolis- 
tic way may mean either a world state, or 
the domination of the world by one 
state—the Pax Romana, of which a Pax 
Britannica or a Pax Americana might 
be the modern versions. As far as the 
pluralistic solutions are concerned, their 
common denominator is power politics, 
manifesting itself either as the balance of 
power or as the concert of powers. The 
co-operative solution, lastly, is commonly 
known under the name of collective se- 
curity. It aims at securing peace by the 
ultimate co-operation of all of the coun- 
tries of the world. 

Little need be said about the monopolis- 
tic solutions of the problem of peace. A 
world state is, at least for a long time to 
come, not a practical possibility. Nor will 
there be a Pax Americana or a Pax Brit- 
annica. Neither of the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries can or wants to conquer the other, 
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Harvie & Ewing 


What the Big Four—Orlando, George, 
Clemenceau, Wilson—failed to do in 
1919, Cadogan, Stettinius, and Gromyko 
have attempted at Dumbarton Oaks 


and then there is Russia and the rest of the 
world. What Rome did no nation can 
repeat at this stage of history. 

The pluralistic solution is more realistic, 
The periods of peace which prevailed in 
modern history may, to some extent, be 
ascribed to it. The best-known version of 
the pluralistic method is the balance-of- 
power policy. The practice as well as the 
theory underlying it were developed in 
fifteenth-century Italy, but the most suc- 
cessful use of it was made by Britain, 

Several historical factors combined to 
favor the British version of the balance-of- 
power policy. Britain as an island was 
comparatively safe from attack; thus she 


- could afford an attitude of aloofness. She 


was fearful, however, of any country 
which might succeed in dominating the 
Continent. So she acted as the “keeper of 
the scales.” If any continental power— 
the France of Louis XIV or Napoleon I, 
the Russia of the years preceding the 
Crimean War, the Germany of 1914 and 
1939—appeared to gain a dominating 
position upon. the Continent, England 
would throw her weight against it. Sup- 
port to the “‘underdog”’ on the Continent 
was preferably given in the form of sub- 
sidies; occasionally it became necessary to 
send an expeditionary force—the full- 
scale mobilization and_ utilization of 
British manpower not becoming necessary 
until the first world war. 

English writers correctly point out that 
for a long time their country’s shifting 
support from one side to the other was the 
only way in which the nations of Europe 
could be saved from the domination of the 
strongest among them. On the other hand, 
there are the aspects of the balance-of- 
power policy brought out in the famous 
satire of Jonathan Swift. He portrays 
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Jobn Bull weighing the nations of the Con- 
tinent on a rough-and-ready scale. If it 
looks to him as if one of them is getting 
too large, he would reduce its diet, and 
give it physics or medicines calculated 
to produce vomiting. Then he would add 
a measure of bloodletting until he thought 
that the proper size had been reached. 

These features of the balance-of-power 

icy constitute one of the reasons why it 

is no longer feasible. The old aristocratic 
ruling class in Britain, which controlled 
British foreign policy with little interfer- 
ence (even from the House of Commons) 
before 1914, was willing to play the old 
game according to its rules, of which 
moral considerations formed no part. As a 
matter of fact, those who advocate a bal- 
ance-of-power policy at the present time 
will, in moments of frankness, say and 
write that what caused Britain to go to 
war in 1939 was not the misdeeds of the 
Nazis but the threat to British security in- 
volved in the disturbance of the balance ot 
power. 
The aristocratic ruling class may argue 
that way, but the common people will not. 
A characteristic example for the reactions 
of the people at large is provided by the 
furor created by the Hoare-Laval Plan. 
The strengthening of a country like Italy, 
which was considered a potential ally, at 
the expense of another country appeared 
to be the policy of expediency for the 
British Foreign Office. The people pro- 
tested with an outcry of indignation. They 
felt (and rightly so) that whatever the 
historical merits of the balance-of-power 
policy there had now been created an 
alternative for it, and that if Britain would 
loyally fulfill her obligations under the 
covenant of the League of Nations, her 
interest would be served as much as the 
moral aspirations of her people. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the 
people of the United States would not 
have reacted otherwise. They would have 
rejected any policy calculated to mutilate 
some other country (regardless of the 
circumstances involved) primarily for the 
reason that the beneficiary of the surgical 
operation intended might some day be- 
come a useful ally. Besides, a balance-of- 
power policy, like any other form of power 
policy, is not possible without secret 
diplomacy and secret commitments. Such 
commitments have to be honored, if the 
need arises, by going to war. Which one 
of the democratic nations is likely to carry 
such a policy to its logical conclusion? 

To be more concrete, let us only con- 
sider the implications of the suggestion 
that the United States should act as the 
balance-of-power between England and 
Russia. If this requires war against either 
nation, who expects the American people 
to accept that result? It is obvious that 
the brunt of the burden could not be 
borne by other countries which the United 
States would support with subsidies. We 


would have to go into the fighting our- 
selves—as the British learned during the 
first world war. The fighting, in some way 
or other, would touch our own soil. Eng- 
lish aloofness to Europe received a violent 
shock in the air attacks of the second 
world war; in a war of the future, planes 
would carry armies across the Channel as 
easily as they have carried bombs this 
time. So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, we are probably right in laughing 
off as propaganda Hitler’s claims that he 
can send robots to New York. Ten or 
twenty years from now that would be an- 
other matter, and it is certainly prefer- 
able not to adopt a policy which provokes 
such risks, 

A concert of powers differs, from the 
balance of power by the fact that the game 
of power politics is not played under the 
direction of any one of them. All are on an 
equal plane. To gain security every coun- 
try will strive to be as strong as it can be, 
and this includes the quest for allies. A 
system of alliances is, therefore, the inevi- 
table concomitant of a concert of powers. 

The trouble with alliances, however, is 
that they are combinations against rather 





> A statesman is a successful poli- 
tician who is dead. 
—THOMAS B. REED 





than for. When the enemy against whom 
the alliance has been formed is defeated, 
the alliance loses its raison d’étre. Cracks 
will develop among the victors as soon 
as they begin to divide the spoils. The 
very idea of power politics leads to new 
rivalries, each power wanting to get as 
much for itself as it can. Thus the old 
alliance disintegrates. If a new one de- 
velops, the weaker element among the 
victors will be inclined to strengthen itself 
by joining with the vanquished, as Italy 
and Japan did after the last war. No pious 
wish can prevent this. When it was said 
that a “‘durable cohesion” should be de- 
veloped between the United States, Great, 
Britain, Russia, and China, somebody 
rightly answered that the thing to do was 
to invent a new kind of glue. Failing that, 
the alliance will go the way of all alliances. 

To these considerations it must be 
added that, sooner or later, one alliance 
develops a counteralliance, and when 
both alliances have reached about equal 
strength only a few incidents are needed to 
set off another war. 

There remains then the last possibility— 
a policy of co-operative security. It strives 
to unite all countries in one world organi- 
zation. The interests of all are to be guar- 
anteed, the voice of each is to be heard. 
Such a policy has, above all, a strong 
moral appeal. Level-headed people in all 
countries must agree that if war was ever 
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a suitable “instrument of policy” it is no 
longer so now, risking to destroy a great 
deal more than can possibly be gained by 
it. So why not agree to co-operate with all 
who, whatever else their aspirations, are 
willing to rule out war as a means of real- 
izing them? That, of course, implies the 
moral obligation of making existing condi- 
tions tolerable. If a peace settlement, a few 
years after it has been made and after 
people have awakened from the psychosis 
of war propaganda, appears unjust, it 
must be altered by peaceful means. A 
framework of international organization 
makes this easier than any alternative. If 
representatives of all countries meet regu- 
larly to transact all kinds of business, they 
have a better chance of ironing out diffi- 
culties than do .national leaders between 
whom no regular connection exists. 

A policy of collective security does not 
lose in realism what it gains in moral 
appeal. A world-wide organization will 
quite naturally accept the leadership of 
the large powers. The carrying out of a 
policy of collective security depends pri- 
marily upon them. (An_ international 
police force, unfortunately, is one of those 
proposals which, for some time to come, 
will be impossible except on a small and 
experimental scale.) In the history of the 
League of Nations, the small countries 
never objected to the leadership of the 
large ones (except in the minor and tech- 
nical matter of the permanent seats in the 
League’s Council); they only complained 
that the large countries did not lead when 
they should have led. Also, a common 
policy of those countries which have com- 
mon interests and common ideals will 
develop naturally. Co-operation among 
nations which agree on important issues 
is almost automatic; co-operation between 
two countries bound by a formal alliance 
and no longer convinced of its usefulness 
is almost impossible of attainment. 

The principles of collective security are, 
of course, those of the League of Nations, 
and the League, it will be said, failed to 
secure the peace. This is true enough, but 
its failure was not due to any defect in the 
League’s mechanism. No machinery to 
maintain peace is automatic. If those who 
are to operate it fail to do their duty, the 
machinery will not work. The most inter- 
esting aspect of the two great cases of 
aggression—the Japanese attack on Man- 
churia in 1931, and Mussolini’s invasion 
of Ethiopia in 1935—is the fact that the 
machinery of the League worked per- 
fectly. 

The root of the trouble was not the 
League, it was power politics. Britain in 
the first case, France and Britain in the 
second case, did not want to offend those 
whom they considered potential allies. 
Had they been willing to carry out their 
duties under the covenant, it would have 
been easy to do so. The Japanese militar- 
ists, confronted with powerful opposition 
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at home, felt their way forward cautiously, 
step by step. Any serious move to stop 
them would have given their domestic 
opponents the ammunition they needed 
(and hoped for) to beat them. When 
Mussolini attacked Ethiopia, geography 
placed similar trump cards into the hands 
of the Western powers. By closing (or 
blockading) the Suez Canal and the 
Strait of Gibraltar, Britain alone, without 
serious risk, could have handled the mat- 
ter. The Council and the Assembly of the 
League of Nations would have voted such 
measures if France and Britain had asked 
for them. And, so far as the sequel of the 
remilitarization of the Rhineland in 
March 1936 is concerned, we all know by 
this time that the German troops would 
have withdrawn if the French army had 
marched, Again, had the large powers 
been willing to act, the League’s mechan- 
ism would have been at their service. 

It would seem, therefore, that a policy 
of co-operative security is the one best 
suited to the requirements of the demo- 
cratic nations. It represents, in fact, noth- 
ing but the extension of the principles of 
democracy to the international sphere. It 
is the kind of policy which the people of 
the democracies can be expected to sup- 
port in the long run, and it can provide 
military guarantees as strong as any alli- 
ance. Let us repeat that it is not automatic. 
No peace plan can be offered with a 
““money-back” guarantee. What we must 
insist upon is a policy which makes the 
best of the moral and material resources 
of a democratic country. This a policy of 
co-operative security will do; power poli- 
tics will do the opposite: 


SYSTEM of co-operative security 

has the advantage of being in close 
agreement with the papal peace program. 
Benedict XV demanded that “all states 
should put aside mutual suspicion and 
unite in one sole society or rather family 
of peoples, both to guarantee their own 
independence and safeguard order in the 
civil concert of the peoples.” To many of 
us it seems that Cardinal Bourne was 
right when he interpreted this as a de- 
scription of the principles of the League of 
Nations. 

During the current war, Pope Pius XII 
has time and again emphasized what in 
fact constitutes the elements of co-oper- 
ative security: an organization of all 
states (including the vanquished) for the 
maintenance of the peace; respect for the 
rights of small states as being perfectly 
compatible with the role of leadership to 
be assumed by the large states in economic 
and. other matters; the combination of 
physical force in the maintenance of the 
peace with a settlement based upon justice 
and charity, which alone will be supported 
by the strength of moral as well as of 
physical force. 

This, as Gonella* has pointed out so 


clearly in A World to Reconstruct, at the 
same time implies a development away 
from the political elements in the League 
of Nations, and progress toward a strength- 
ening of the juridical element wherever 
this. may be possible. Juridical institutions 
in the international field will have the 
function, of course, of interpreting and 
enforcing international law. Much re- 
mains to be done to develop the concrete 
rules of international law, as well as the 
methods of enforcing it, and as long as the 
more perfect juridical order has not yet 
been fully developed, political arrange- 
ments must’ be relied upon. Care must 
be taken, however, to ensure that the 
steps initiated will lead us forward toward 
a true rule of law, rather than backward 
into the jungle of power politics. 

This raises the question of the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Conference. It was one of the 
great advantages of the recent presidential 
campaign that the organization of the 
peace was kept above the level of partisan 
controversy. We all realize that it is neces- 
sary to participate in some kind of inter- 
national organization; we are all pre- 
pared to admit that as long as we cannot 
get what we want, anything which real- 
izes even a part of our demands is better 
than nothing. Also, the tentative plan 
as developed at’ Dumbarton Oaks con- 
tains in some respects a measure of prog- 
ress over the League of Nations Covenant. 
This applies in particular to the compul- 
sory arbitration of disputes which has 
been provided; further, the fact that a 
Military Staff Committee is to be ap- 
pointed and that military units, in particu- 
lar air force contingents, are to be held in 
readiness for instant use, will be an advan- 
tage if the practical problems connected 
with this provision can be worked out to 
mutual satisfaction and if the settlements 
to be enforced are just. 

But then there arise some truly thorny 
questions. Practically all authority is to 


be concentrated in a Security Council of ' 


eleven, with permanent seats for the 
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United States, Great Britain, Russi, 
China and, finally, France, in adg. 
tion to six members elected by the Assen, 
bly for two-year terms. The Russian rep, 
resentatives have insisted that the Security 
Council be allowed to act only if all per. 
manent members agree, even in casg 
where one of them is a party to a disput, 
The League of Nations Covenant had pro. 
vided that countries involved in a conflig 
should have no vote, and the American, 
British, and Chinese representatives 
Dumbarton Oaks wanted similar proy. 
sions in the statutes of the new organiza. 
tion. If they should not prevail, the 
situation would be similar to that of a jury 
on which the defendant would have , 
place, and which would have to render a 
unanimous verdict. In other words, pro. 
tection would be provided against aggres. 
sive designs of small nations, but not 
against those of any of the large one, 
This feature has led some commentato 
to speak of the ““Dumbarton Hoax.” 








| re Russian version should be adopted, 
the new organization would indeed 
contain a flaw which would by fa 
outweigh all its advantages over the 
League of Nations. Of this fact our public 
opinion should be fully aware. If the 
Russians are unwilling to come around to 
our point of view, the situation is such that 
we may, no matter how reluctantly, have 
to yield to theirs. In that case the tempta- 
tion would be great to make the “United 
Nations” the tool of a new Holy Alliance, 
The people -in the democratic countries 
will have to stand together in order to 
prevent such a development. They will 
have to use every possible device to push 
the new organization toward the goal of 
true co-operative security, with the final 
intention of making of it the “organized 
international instrument of the law” 
which Archbishop Cushing of Boston has 
demanded. This is the only way in which 
a return to the manifest evils of power 
politics can be prevented. 





White House Etiquette 


> During the Coolidge administration, an overnight guest at the White 
House found himself in a very embarrassing predicament. At the fam- 
ily breakfast table he was seated at the President's right hand. To his 
surprise, he saw Coolidge take his coffee cup, pour the greater portion 
of its contents into the deep saucer, and leis- 
urely add a little bit of cream and a little 
sugar. With a panicky feeling that it was in- 
cumbent upon him at the White House to do 
as the President did, the guest hastily decanted 
his own. coffee into the saucer and followed 
suit. He was frozen with horror, when he had 
accomplished this, to see the President take his 
own saucer and place it on the floor for 


the cat. 
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The Wise Lover 


By AUGUSTINE PAUL HENNESSY, C.P. : 


HE first gesture made upon 

earth by God’s Incarnate Son 
was the gesture of a lover. The 
tiny arms of the Babe of Bethle- 
hem were thrown out as far as a 
Baby could stretch them—an invi- 
tation for every soul in the world 
to come and receive the warm em- 
brace of Incarnate Love. The lit- 
tle heart which beat so softly as 
Jesus lay in a manger of straw was 
the heart of a mighty lover; and 
even though it was such a little 
heart, it contained a love so tre- 
mendous that it would not be ex- 
hausted even when it has given 
itself to every man and woman on 
earth. 

The final gesture made to men 
by God’s Incarnate Son was also 
the gesture of a lover. He was 
hanging on a tree of death. Two 
tired arms were still stretched 
out as far as a rough soldier could 
pull them—a dying lover wanted 
men to know how much He longed 
to embrace the whole wide world. 
And when His last heartbeat had 
been hushed by death, a very 
efficient centurion would open 
His side with the sure stroke of a 
lance. All the world would see an 
open door leading to the heart of 
Christ. And the open door would 
still be an invitation—a dead 
lover’s invitation to come and receive His 
deathless love. From Bethlehem to Cal- 
vary and into eternity, Jesus is always the 
world’s most ardent lover; and only hu- 
man hearts can give Him the Love He 
longs for. 

Yet Christ’s career upon earth is badly 
misunderstood when He is thought of 
primarily as a great lover of men. This is 
the mistake of men who replace Christian 
doctrine with humanitarian sentiment. 
Christ, the Man, is first and above all 
else the great lover of God. He came 
among men to identify Himself with an 
impoverished race which had betrayed 
its vocation to love God. As the represen- 
tative of that fallen race He would make 
amends to God by paying Him the tribute 
of unwavering love. 

It is traditional Christian usage to 
speak of Christ’s meriting the world’s re- 
demption. When we speak of Christ’s 
meriting redemption, we mean very much 
the same thing as when we speak of a 
soldier’s heroism meriting a decoration. 
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Merit is simply a well-founded claim upon 
a reward. It is some human action sup- 
plying a foundation for recompense or 
praise. It always rests upon a free choice. 
And since every free choice is ultimately 
rooted in love of something desirable, 
merit is nothing other than praiseworthy 
love. This second article is concerned with 
Calvary as a work of merit. 

The blood shed by Christ was infinitely 
precious. Yet that blood could become 
a purifying bath for sinful mankind only 
because it was freely offered to God by 
one Man who summed up in Himself the 
whole human race. Its life-giving. power 
came from the personal dignity of the 
Man-God who shed it. Its meritorious 
value rested on the unquenchable ardor 


Christ labored for our 
redemption. He earned it. 


And it was a work of love 
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of the human love with which it 
was offered. It could give divine 
life to men because it flowed from 
the veins of a Man who was di- 
vine. It could merit divine favor 
for them because it was offered in 
the name of humanity by a Man 
with a human heart which had 
been made to love God. 

The human love of Christ for 
His Father never increased during 
His stay on earth. It was just as 
great when He was a child as it 
was when He became a man. It 
was always measureless, always 
glowing with its highest intensity, 
always reaching out to the farthest 
corner of the Kingdom of God. 
Hence His capacity for merit, like 
His personal efficiency, was just 
as real at the beginning of His life 
as it was at the end. The laughter 
of a little Boy who played in the 
fields around Nazareth, or the 
fatigue of a tired Missionary who 
sat one day by the side of Jacob’s 
well, or any other commonplace | 
event in Christ’s human life was 
lifted heavenward with just as 
much love as the agonies of 
Calvary. 

But none of these merited the 
world’s redemption. It was one 
particular act of obedience and 
love which God would reward by 
granting pardon and restoration to sinful 
man, That act of Christ was His filial 
love on Calvary where He “endured the 
cross, despising the shame.” (Heb. 12:2) 

Our Blessed Lord merited our salva- 
tion by freely submitting Himself to a 
command of His Father. That command 
was to die on the cross. As the Son of God, 
He possessed together with the Father and 
Holy Ghost the one divine mind and will 
which planned and decreed the world’s 
redemption; it was He who wanted to make 
it a costly adventure in His own earthly 
career. On the other hand, as the Son of 
Man, He was one with the human race 
and could declare its corporate will to love 
God by obeying the divine decree which 
ordained His crucifixion. 

On the night before He died Christ 
spoke of this crucifixion with all its pains 
and sorrows as a chalice held out to Him 
by His Father. The drinking of that chal- 
ice was not meant to be a test of Christ’s 
human love. His human love did not need 
to be tested. It could never be doubted. 
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The drinking of the chalice was rather 
a self-imposed gesture of heroic filial piety 
which Christ Himself wanted to make in 
the name of humanity. But still His life- 
long eagerness to undergo death on a 
cross did not free Him from man’s natural 
aversion toward suffering and death. 
When the terrifying ordeal was actually 
imminent, His human heart was flooded 
with sadness. He shrank from the cross. 
He feared the pains. He dreaded the 
shame. Yet He drank the chalice to its 
last bitter dregs. He learned by human 
experience the costliness of obedience. 

But Christ’s costly obedience was more 
than merely a personal experience. It did 
not just happen one day in His own 
earthly career and then become a mere 
memory in world history. It also had a 
social significance. It put in the world a 
new force which would work changes in 
the lives of men until the end of time. 
The same Saint Paul who tells us that 
Christ “learned obedience,” also adds: 
“And when perfected, He became to all 
who obey Him the cause of eternal salva- 
tion.”” Christ, whose Sacred Humanity is 
now perfected by the glorification He 
enjoys in heaven, has merited a similar 
glorification for all His brethren. His 
power to please the Father is communi- 
cated to them. And the reward which fol- 
lows upon their sharing in that power is 
prepared for them in heaven. To profit by 


nary men love demands sacrifice. Christ 
knew we needed a lesson on the meaning 
of love. That is why He chose to merit our 
redemption on a cross. 

Though the inner life of Christ will 
always remain a mystery to us on earth, 
we do know that He had a human heart 
and a human need for self-expression. He 
tells us Himself that He felt “‘straitened” 
until He could give full vent to His filial 
devotion by enduring the ordeal of Cal- 
vary. His love felt the need of letting itself 
assert its power when confronted with the 
challenge of supreme sacrifice. This is 
where the cross again fits into the scheme 
of Christ. The cross was not like a high- 
way robber who called a rude halt to 


* Christ’s journey and stripped Him of His 


treasures. It was rather like a: congenial 
fellow traveler whom He had planned to 
meet at a certain spot on the road. Its out- 
stretched arms were like the warm wel- 
come of a long-sought friend. Caught up 
in its embrace He would be able to give 
free play to a love which craved to exter- 
nalize itself as perfectly as possible. Not 
that the cross enabled Him to love God 
more; it did not call forth new or more 
perfect love from Christ. But it enabled 
Him to manifest His changeless love in the 
human language of sacrifice. As He told 
us Himself on the night before He died, 
He gave Himself into the hands of His 
enemies “that the world may know that 


SUN-DIAL INSCRIPTION 
By _ Sars Cun in 


Who doubts me doubts the sun 
For shade and light are one. 


Shadow-readers, ye 
Who scan believingly, 


Lift up your faith and heed 
The Light ye may not read. 


His triumph they need only conform to 
His spirit of obedient love. Nor are they 
asked to do this alone. Christ’s merits have 
prepared Him to bestow on men what- 
ever aids they need to follow in His foot- 
steps. He has the right and the power to 
make others like Himself. This right of 
Christ to help us stems from His solidarity 
with us as the head of the human race. 
He is our Redeemer because He is our 
Brother; He loved the Father in our name 
and He empowers us to love Him with a 
love like His own. 

Calvary as a work of merit becomes in- 
telligible to us only when we regard it as 
the culminating triumph in a career of 
unabated love. There it becomes unmis- 
takably clear that the Wise Lover was not 
content simply to love His Father in the 
name of mankind; He wanted to express 
His love in a human way. And from ordi- 


I love the Father and that I do as the 
Father has commanded me.” (John 
14:31) 

There is still another aspect to Christ’s 
work as the Wise Lover which throws 
light on the role of the cross in the plan 
of salvation. Christ was acting as the 
model human Lover; not as an exemplar 
held up to an unspoiled humanity; but asa 
model Lover for fallen men. And the cross 
follows fallen men as persistently as their 
own shadows. Fallen men cannot be 
lovers of God without being crucified in 
spirit. Their fidelity to Him necessarily 
entails a kind of holy destructiveness, for 
“they who belong to Christ have crucified 
their flesh with its passions and desires.” 
So there was a special fitness in Christ’s 
appearing as a crucified Lover when He 
came to be the model of our holiness. 

When Our Blessed Lord warned us that 
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whoever wanted to be His disciple would 
have to take up his cross and follow Him 
on a way which led to crucifixion, He was 
not arbitrarily enacting harsh conditions 
for enrollment in His society. Men are 
blasphemously wrong when they blame 
Christ for bringing the cross into the 
world as if He inaugurated a melancholy 
cult given over to the glorification of suf. 
fering. The cross which Christ’s disciples 
must shoulder is not a joy-killing burden 
imposed on them from outside themselves, 
It is a weighty encumbrance native to 
our own fallen nature. It is embedded in 
our own flesh and blood. It is the cross 
formed by the clash of our own warring 
desires. The cross is simply a symbol of our 
Own interior conflict, the love of self 
throwing itself against the love of God. 
And on this cross, which we carry around 
with us as long as we live on earth, the 
rebellious spirit or the selfish ego within 
each one of us must be crucified for the 
love of God. 


HERE is nothing melancholy about 

this. The Christian spirit has always 
faced it not only without chagrin but with 
positive joy. Disciples of Christ do not 
buckle up and go to pieces when con- 
fronted with the sober business of con- 
forming themselves to a crucified leader. 
They meet the challenge of their own 
weakness with an air of masterful calm- 
ness. They face the conflict within their 
own souls with the cool assurance bred 
of sturdy confidence. They are not bogged 
down by the prospect of a struggle, be- 
cause they know that they never go into 
battle alone. For the merit of Christ, the 
divine favor which He won by His heroism 
on Calvary, belongs to them. His deposit 
of strength is at their service. This is so 
because their career is inextricably bound 
up with His. 

When Our Lord died on the cross for 
love of God, we died with Him. When He 
rose from the dead on Easter morning, His 
victory was a victory for us, too. In Him 
as our Representative we have already 
been pledged to death on the cross of 
Christian self-denial. And again in Him 
we have already arisen into the life of 
Christian self-control. St. Paul reached 
this conclusion long ago when he wrote to 
his converts: “For the love of Christ 
impels us because we have come to the 
conclusion that, since One died for all, 
therefore all died; and that Christ died for 
all, in order that they who are alive may 
live no longer for themselves, but for Him 
who died for them and rose again.” (2 Cor. 
5:15) Today Christ’s own energizing love 
works within us to make both that death 
and that new life an actuality in our every- 
day lives. The Wise Lover continues to 
carry on His life of filial devotion within 
each one of us. Through the merits of His 
redeeming death we can become wise 
lovers, too. 
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Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter appearing in 
the pages of the magazine is welcomed—whether for or against our view 
point. Communications should bear the name and address of writers. 


George Sokolsky 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I was amazed to read Father Gillis’ 
eulogy of George E. Sokolsky in the De- 
cember issue of THE SicNn. I was a curate 
in an industrial community in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1936-37 when organized labor 
was just getting its foothold in industry. 
The National Association of Manufac- 
turers hired a propagandist to barnstorm 
through such communities to combat this 
organization. Did he do this by dispensing 
truth and light on the subject? Not if I 
heard him correctly. He was the same 
gentleman whose passion for truth Father 
Gillis praises so highly. 

Has “Sok,” as he playfully terms him- 
self, changed his tactics? Within the past 
few weeks, he has in print unjustly accused 
the. Pittsburgh Catholic of being “‘pressured”’ 
into declaring that the program of the 
CIO-PAC is not Communistic. He has 
never bothered to retract this defamation. 

(Rev.) Wriit1am P. McGraw 

Dotham, Alabama 


Argentina and the U. S. A. 


Eprrors or THE SIGN: 

Let me congratulate you on the article 
“Inter-American Hazards” in the Decem- 
ber issue. 

I have made various trips to Latin 
America and have lived many years there, 
six of which were spent in Argentina. I 
have been among the people in every 
town and village of any importance from 


the northern Chaco to lower Patagonia, 
and I learned to love and respect the Ar- 
gentines. I know the wealthy estate own- 
ers, many of whom have Irish names like 
Duggan and Farrell, and many more who 
have Irish and Scotch blood. I also know 
the middle and poorer classes, many of 
whom are of Italian blood and many more 
have Indian blood of which they are 
rightly proud. I also know the type of 
American business men who haunt the 
cafés of Buenos Aires, and who treat the 
Argentines with haughty disdain. Many 
Americans have lived years in Argentina, 
making fortunes, but treating the native 
Argentines as foreigners, never becoming 
citizens themselves. 

The record of American diplomacy in 
Argentina for many years has been one 
of plain incompetence. The diplomats, 
and especially their lesser aids who make 
the contacts and do the work, have been 
almost without exception totally unfitted 
in mind and in spirit to understand the 
Argentines. At a recent dinner I sat next 
to a State Department official who is 
rated as an expert on Latin America. In 
questioning him about Argentina and 
Spain, I could see one blind spot that 
might account for his unreasonableness—an 
intense bigotry against anything Catholic. 

In my opinion the hullaballoo about 
Nazism in Argentina is merely a smoke 
screen. The Argentines are not trading 
with the enemy any more than we did 
before Pearl Harbor. We profess a love 
for the Argentines, yet we put a tariff of 
65 cents a*bushel on Argentine linseed, 
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“YOU WOULDN'T DENY ME THAT” 
By Victor J. Donovan, C. P. 
THE TRUE STORY OF 





Lt. George A. McGowan 


Acclaimed "one of the most moving 
accounts of man's reaction to the 
horrors of war ever written." 


10¢ a copy—$1.00 a dozen 
(Special Prices for Large Lots) 


Send Orders and Remittances to: 
Victor J. Donovan, C.P. 
P. O. Box 24 Jamaica 1, New York 











ST. FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,2-rsi"«., 


Established_in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales« 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 

















OUR DEAR DEAD 


This little book of remembrance 
contains the English translation of 
the Mass for the Dead, special Mass 
prayers, the Absolution, and various 
special prayers for the departed. 
Many of the prayers are richly in- 
dulgenced. Our Dear Dead will 
bring comfort and spiritual solace 
to the bereaved, and is an invalu- 
able help for assisting the souls of 
the departed. Price 25c¢. 


Cc 


Order from 


THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 
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MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Bose § the rtu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 
For further information write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 
Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Heights Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), Maryland 











Become A Salvatorian Lay Brother. 
No Studies, No Tuition Required 
Join our active and contemplative Society = 
you wish to consecrate yourself God 
Lay Brother, deyoting your life to prayer and 
work in the peace and quiet of the monastery. 
If you know a trade, pines it in the — 
of God! If you are not skilled in a trade, 
shall be glad to teach you one. Develop what 
is good in you for God's Cause! Ask for in- 
formation, indicating your age. Address 
VERY REVEREND FATHER PROVINCIAL 
SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE SAVIO 
Salvatorian Seminary st. 








Nazianz, Wisconsin 








Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God’s 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Francis Convent Springfield, Ilinois 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 


THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


under the Inspiration of the gentle Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor 
and the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 

Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 

Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 

St. Clare Convent Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 


YOUNG LADIES oiins to enter 


the Religious Life 
and devote their time and energy to the care of 
the sick in hospitals may join the Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis. For particulars write to: 
Mother Provincial, Mount Alverno Convent, 
Warwick, N. Y., Sister Superior, St. Francis Hos- 
pital, E. 142nd St., New York, or to St. Michael's 
Hospital, Newark, New Jersey. 


CARMELITE SISTERS OF THE 
DIVINE HEART OF JESUS 
a new branch of the reformed Carmel, welcome 
candidates who wish to follow the Little Flower 
of Jesus and consecrate themselves for the sal- 
vation of souls. Kindly apply to 


Reverend Mother Provincial, Carmel D.C.J., Pro- 
vincial Mether House, 1214 Kavanaugh Place, 
Wauwatosa, Milwaukee, Wis., or to Reverend 
Mother Superior, Carmel D.C.J., St. Agnes Home, 
10341 Manchester Road, Kirkwood, Mo. 


VOCATIONS 


Young Ladies interested in Re- 
ligious Life are invited to write 
for interesting booklet on Re- 
ligious Vocation, published 
by The Sisters of the Love of 
Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary's Pri- 
ory, 270 Government St., Vic- 
toria, B.C., Canada. 

| onto seeking admission to the Novitiate 



































are welcome. There is no age limit. 

















and we trump up charges in order to keep 
out their meats and butter. To those who 
want to see how we have defied the laws 
there in attempting to “develop” natural 
resources, let them read the: Argentine 
Government booklet on the Chaco oil, 
which names two American oil companies 
who are charged with instigating the 
Chaco War which caused 80,000 casualties. 
No, Argentina does not trust the United 
States, and it will take better diplomacy 
than in the past to overcome the dislike. 
No nation has the right to say that it will 
recognize only a government set up in 
accordance with its own political and so- 
cial ideas. That is international autocracy. 
I am sure that Argentina will never accord 
that so-called right to the United States. 
Gerorce S. Brapy 
Washington, D. C. 


Compulsory Peacetime Service 


Eprrors or ‘THE Sicn: 

It is with great interest I’ve read your 
stand concerning Compulsory Peacetime 
Military Service. Have not our enemies 
done well so far in their destruction of the 
youth of our country by being prepared? 
Being “alerted” for any happening in life 
doesn’t necessarily mean taking part, but 
having a clear comprehension of condi- 
tions existing at a given time. Much time 
was lost in training our youth for this war, 
during which time others were bravely 
giving their lives. This subject is not, as 
you write, being pushed through in a 
great hurry. Is not our fourth year entry 
into the war ample time for due considera- 
tion of such matters? We have our civil 
police force not so much for going about 
bludgeoning people, but as a constant 
reminder of that which it implies, peace- 
able living and force. Would that we 
could as you state: have the power lof 
America used to effect a universal reduc- 
tion in the burden of armaments under the 
safeguard of a league of nations, etc.; but 
having failed in our last attempt at such 
a league of nations, it is quite evident that 
all this is wishful thinking. 

Having lost a brother, an aviator in 
World War I, and now having a son in a 
hospital in England is sufficient cause for 
me to write that it is high time for us to 
awaken from our lethargy and not wait 
until the “eleyenth hour.” 

Mrs. Cuinton C. GILBERT 

West Orange, N. J. 


Communism and Nazism 


Eprrors or THE SIGN: 

An article in Harper’s Magazine quotes 
letters of Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, recently 
resigned Ambassador to Spain, which Dr. 
Hayes wrote to the Spanish Foreign Minis- 
ter, Count Francisco Gomez Jordana. 

Dr. Hayes, trying to check Spain’s anti- 
Communistic feelings, is quoted as writing, 


THE ‘tf Sicy 
“Even the Vatican . . . has denouncej 
Nazism in stronger terms than it has de, 
nounced Communism.” 

Every thinking Catholic ought to m 
read the Encyclical Mit Brennender Sorge, 
1937, and Divini Redemptoris on Atheistn 
Communism, also 1937. He should read 
these to prove to himself once again what 
the nationalistic war fever does to the 
judgment of even some of our greatest men, 

Secondly, every thinking Catholic Ought 
to reflect that however false National So. 
cialism may be the Pope did consider it 
possible to enter negotiations with the 
Nazi government in thé form of a Concor. 
dat. But the Vatican has never yet been 
able to negotiate anything with the Com. 
munistic regime of Russia that could even 
resemble a Concordat. 

Thirdly, I should like every thinking 
Catholic to compare Dr. Hayes’ words 
above with these spoken by Pope Pius XI 
on December 16, 1935, to the College of 
Cardinals: “Reasons for sadness are not 
wanting, sufficient to fill with profound 
grief Our fatherly heart; for example, the 
happenings in Russia and Mexico and, in 
part, in Germany.” (Principles of Peace, 
p. 488.) 

I should like every thinking Catholic, in- 
cluding Dr. Hayes, to consider the qualifi- 
cation in part and decide whether it implies 





the greater criticism of Nazi Germany or of 


Communistic Russia. 
Austin J. App, Pu.D. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Colonial Policy 


Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

I am a Dutch priest who has lived and 
worked in England for the last 10 years, 
For some months a friend has been lending 
me Tue Sicn and I have read it with 
pleasure and interest. It would do much 
good if the Catholics in England had a 
magazine of a similar nature. 

I was surprised, however, at the Edi- 
torial in your October number which has 
only now reached me. In my opinion 
your references to British imperial and 
colonial policy can only arouse an anti- 
British feeling in your readers on entirely 
insufficient grounds. I consider it, to say 
the least, very misleading to write: “As 
Churchill has implied on several occasions, 
idealistic declarations like the Atlantic 
Charter mean not a thing in actual prac- 
tice.” I will pass this over, however, and 
select the following passage for some com- 
ment. You write: “Now is the time to ask 
ourselves if we want a peace organization 
whose duty it will be to defend the status 
quo, to make sure that subject nations will 
be bound hopelessly to an imperialist mas- 
ter. Are we willing to guarantee the colo- 
nial and dependent status of India, Burma, 
Indo-China, Thailand, and the Dutch 
East Indies and to use our military power 
against any nation that might aid them 0 
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an effort to secure their freedom?” 

Surely this is a very biased approach to 
the many problems involved. It is, of 
course, quite true that all European coun- 
tries acquired their colonies in a manner 
and for motives which were either entirely 
wrong or at least vitiated by brutality and 
greed, but it does not follow that therefore 
they are necessarily wrong now in main- 
taining their connections with their over- 
seas territories. The problems involved 
are complicated. Right and wrong have to 
be estimated in each particular case but 
from the way you write your readers 
would naturally infer that all the above- 
named territories have a right to political 
independence at once or in the near future. 

In Burma, Malaya, and Ceylon there 
has been a great influx in recent years of 
Indians and to grant political indepen- 
dence to these countries would probably 
mean to subject the native populations to 
the rule of an alien Indian minority, and 
there is no reason to think this rule would 
be particularly tender or beneficent. 

I would ask how you conceive the in- 
dependence of the Dutch East Indies. 
Should each of these many islands have 
its own independence or should they all be 
governed from Batavia by those Javanese 
who have had a Western education? Do 
you think that the people of Celebes or 
Sumatra, e.g., would feel much happier 
if they had Javanese rather than Dutch 
administrators? And what should be done 
about the New Guinea natives? Should 
they be allowed to return to their head- 
hunting practices rather than bear the 
yoke of their Dutch oppressors? 

Java is an island 414 times the size of 
Holland and has a population of 40 mil- 
lion inhabitants. This means that it forms 
about the most densely’ populated part of 
the world. The Javanese are very reluctant 
to emigrate to other countries, even to 
other neighboring islands. In older times 
the population was periodically thinned 
out by epidemics of various diseases. Un- 
der modern Dutch administration these 
diseases have been kept in check by an ex- 
cellent medical service,thenatives are given 
fair opportunities for education and they 
live in “frugal comfort”’ by their own stand- 
ards, Do you really think that the natives 
would maintain these benefits unaided? 

Obviously the treatment of colored 
races by European nations can be criti- 
cized on many scores. The colonial powers 
have not conferred upon the natives under 
their charge the benefits which they should 
have brought to them in return for the 
wealth which they have derived from their 
colonies. But knowing the treatment which 
Indians and Negroes have received in the 
U.S. A., I feel bound to say that Euros 
peans de not take kindly to ill-informed 
criticism from the U. S. A. 

. Rev. A. E. Boers 

Torgnay, England 
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BALKAN BACKGROUND 

By Bernard Newman. 354 pages. The 

Macmillan Company. $2.50 
The Balkans have been called the powder 
keg of Europe. Of admitted importance to 
any system of continental stability, still in 
their regard this English writer states, 
“The ignorance of the British today is as 
disconcerting as the lack of interest”—an 
indictment most surely true of Americans. 

For anyone who would know some- 
thing of the ethnic, political, economic, 
and geographical situation of these coun- 
tries, this remarkable guide will be in- 
valuable. Mr. Newman writes from first- 
hand observation. The background and 
problems of Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Greece, and Turkey are 
given in separate detail. 

His analysis of Balkan instability lays 
the blame on foreign interference—Rus- 
sian, Austro-Hungarian, Turkish, British, 
French, German, Italian. His solution is 
a Balkan Federation aided economically by 
America, Russia, and Britain. It would be 
a flexible federation that would make for 
unity, harmony, a higher level of living. 
It would include all the Balkan nations. 
Preferably, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary would also join. The greatest 
barrier to the realization of this federation 
is Russian disapproval. 

An informative and a provocative work 
that merits wide circulation. 

EDWARD R. WOODS 


STORY OF A SECRET STATE 


By Jan Karski. 391 pages. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. $3.00 
This is the story of Poland, a nation that 
would not die, even though 60,000 Gestapo 
agents and the German Army and the 
might of Soviet Russia crashed down upon 
it. This is the story of the secret state that 
continued to function beneath the very 
noses of the enemy. And it is the story of 
Jan Karski, official courier of this secret 
state, whose daily life was made of the 
stuff from which nightmares are fashioned. 
The story begins in a drawing room 
with Karski waltzing. The world was at 
peace. That same night, August 23, 1939, 
there was a secret mobilization and Karski 
was at the barracks. The Polish fighting 
lasted eighteen days. Karski was taken 
captive by the Red Army and transported 
to Russia. He got back to Poland in an ex- 
change of prisoners between the Russians 


ooks 


and Germans, but jumped from the train 
to escape his new captors. He reached 
Warsaw and joined the underground. 
For four years he was liaison officer for 
the secret state. The recounting of his ex- 
periences and what goes on in Poland 
makes amazing reading, more exciting 
and incredible than fiction. 

This secret state is no haphazard affair. 
It has a program. It has determination. 
The record is here. Would that all would 
read these burning pages on which no 
trace of bitterness is found toward the 
Allies who have done so little for Poland. 

RAYMOND DURRELL 


THE UKRAINE: A SUBMERGED 
NATION 

By William Henry Chamberlin. 91 pages. 

The Macmillan Company. $1.75 
Whenever William Henry Chamberlin 
writes on things Russian, even those who 
dislike very much what he has to say take 
heed. For Mr. Chamberlin writes with 
knowledge, accuracy, and fairness. What 
he has to say about the Polish and Russian 
division and domination of almost forty 
million people neither Polish nor Russian 
is not flattering to those who espouse 
either side. (Rumania and Czechoslo- 
vakia, too, included some two million 
Ukrainians within their prewar bound- 
aries.) 

In a land that stretches from the Black 
Sea until it merges with Russia in the 
north, and extends from the Carpathians 
in the west to the Don in the east, there is 
a people with the same language, culture, 
and historical tradition. Yet it is well 
named a submerged nation, “the most 
numerous people in Europe without a 
sovereign state form of organization.” 

The Polish-Russian boundary dispute 
makes an understanding of the Ukrainian 
background essential. Mr. Chamberlin 
traces the history of the Ukrainian land 
and its people, its heroic age and its sub- 
sidence into the shadows, its modern history 
and its political aspirations. His conclusion 
is that Russia will dominate the whole 
Ukraine after this war. There will be no 
foreign power in Eastern Europe strong 
enough to aid secession. And yet the 
Ukrainians will not be satisfied with the 
terror and oppression of one-party dicta- 
torship from Moscow. The future of the 
Ukraine depends on the triumph of de- 
mocracy and personal liberty in the 
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Soviet Union as a whole. This would lk 
the most favorable omen of all for the 
future peace of the world. 

MARION DUDLEY ATHERTON 


SOLDIER TO CIVILIAN 


By George K. Pratt. 233 pages. Whittlesy 

House. $2.50 
American life is not dull uniformity. It has 
sweep and amazing variety which add 
zest and relish to the adventure of it § 
living. There are varieties of race, size, 
taste, temperament, complexion, mind, 
and spirit. There are varieties of rake and 
rogue, tricksters, technical wizards, and 
gently cultured spirits. And out of this 
various litany which could be extended 
lengthily has come that huge army and 
navy numbering approximately eleven 
million. These men and select groups of 
women have been inducted with a wisdom 
and efficiency unprecedented into military 
employments fitted to their energies, men- 
tal alertness, and skills. It has been possible 
with almost complete accuracy to deter- 
mine physical fitness. Psychological factors 
and habit patterns developed in civilian 
living are, however, much more elusive, 
There have been in consequence glaring 
problems of adjustment to depersonalized 
military serving. And there are already 
the glaring problems of returning veterans 
who are faced with the problem of read- 
justment to the normal decencies of civilian 
life. The present volume insists on a 
general awareness of these problems of 
returning veterans. It is ready with some 
of the answers to the elusive searchings of 
the men who have known the mental 
aches and bloodlettings of war. 

Thousands of psychological misfits have 

been released from military service with- 
out smelling the smoke of battle. What 
will be the psychological impact of actual 
war upon many of the serving millions? 
Men have been uprooted from refined 
habits of normal living. The very young 
will have matured in military service. 
War will have taught them to become 
expert savages with an instinct sharpened 
to kill. Today their decisions are made for 
them. Tomorrow they will be_ suddenly 
faced with a need to make their own deci- 
sions in a world quietened back into some 
semblance of civilization. Those injured 
physically will be aided with an expert 
competence. The many maimed in mind 
and spirit will need an artful wisdom. 
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Doctor Pratt-in his enlightening volume 
Soldier to Civilian is keenly aware of the 
soldier’s difficulties with a return to more 
normal living. He shares wisdom and ex- 

rience with those who would play a 
kindly part in the returning soldier’s world 


of tomorrow. 
AUGUSTINE P. MCCARTHY, C. P. 


JHE U.S.A. AT WAR 

U. S. Camera 1945. Edited by Tom 

Maloney. 304 pages. Duell, Sloan and 

Pearce. $4.50 
Unlike its predecessors, the annual for 
1945 is devoted entirely to pictures of 
Americans at war. For selection and ar- 
rangement, for photographic excellence 
and historical value, the 160 pictures in- 
cluded make this the most moving and 
most distinguished volume in the U. S. 
Camera series. It is a monument to those 
men of war who themselves receive so little 
glory—combat photographers of the vari- 
ous armed forces. An honor roll in the 
back of the book lists forty-five of them 
killed or missing in action. 

This is no mere picture book. It is a 
vision of war. It is a record of battle, a 
weapon against complacency. Split sec- 
onds when death came, an isolated mo- 
ment out of years of suffering, laughter 
caught by the lens before it fled—these are 
the imperishable records in this book. 
Would that all could study these pictures 
and read the sparse but telling record of 
the war from Tarawa to France. It should 
do much to make all pull together to hasten 
the day of peace. 

ROLAND MYER 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN LATIN 


AMERICA 

By George P. Howard. 170 pages. The 

Westminster Press. $2.00 
Among the facts on Latin America out- 
lined in this survey, there can be agree- 
ment on the following: the right to worship 
God according to the dictates of one’s own 
conscience; the value of public service in 
modernized hospitals, clinics, dispensaries, 
social welfare agencies, schools, and ma- 
ternity centers; the importance of educa- 
tion for a fruitful reading of the Sacred 
Scriptures; and the mission status of 
several regions strung out along the 
Andes or hidden deep in jungles watered 
by the Orinoco and the Amazon. Both 
opportunities and problems await apostles 
of good will. Although a world of poverty, 
ignorance, superstition, and sickness can 
be encountered in South America, as in 
Numerous slum or sharecropper sections 
of the United States, this spiral of handi- 
caps, often interacting in character, must 
be overcome, not by mutual animosity and 
recriminations, but by Christian under- 
standing, forbearance, and charity. The 
demolition of “‘straw men” on both sides 


can produce nothing but dust and con- 
fusion. 
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NOW... these TWO new, popular books 


These two new books have received wide ac- 
claim from the critics: THE GLOWING 
LILY ($1.25), the beautiful life of St. Hed- 
wig who was as great a queen and mother 
as she was a saint... SURVIVOR ($1.00), 
the story of the miraculous rescue of Lt. 
Madden who was adrift in a small rubber 
life boat for eleven days ... both books are 
yours, ABSOLUTELY FREE, if you join 
the thousands of enthusiastic Catholics who 
have membership in the 


CATHOLIC LITERARY 
FOUNDATION 


If vou join now you will receive not only 
THE GLOWING LILY and SURVIVOR as 
your free books, but your current book will 
be a copy of the new, timely, and authorita- 
tive BEYOND ALL FRONTS, by Max 
Jordan. * 








One of the most significant, most hopeful, books of the war 





The author penetrates behind the facades 
of totalitarian propaganda to-the inmost 
soul of nations now silenced by their 
hated oppressors, and in particular to a 
Germany terrorized, 
outraged, clamped 
in the merciless 


A naturalized American, born and raised 
in Europe ... a graduate of the Uni- 
versities of Frankfort, Jena, and Berlin 
. hewspaper and radio man .. . inti- 
mate of those who made the news on the 
continent ... Max Jordan was able to 
get above and below, 


behind and beyond 
the events of the past 
twenty years. In pene- 
trating, unemotional 
language he takes you 
“beyond all fronts”, 
into the private homes 
and onto the street 
corners of nazi domi- 
nated Europe. Scene 
by scene the tragic 
chain of events which 
have culminated in 
the ruinous struggle 
engulfing mankind to- 


shackles of Hitler’s 
Gestapo. Thus the 
full picture of the 
fearsome plight of 
freedom-loving peo- 
ple who fell victim 
to brutal despots is 
revealed. It is the 
picture of a brave 
people who upheld 
their allegiance to 
democratic, Chris- 
tian ideals, who did 
not flinch before the 
Gestapo whip. A picture which should 
inspire us to build a better world from 








Maz Jordan day are uncovered. today’s chaos. Price, $3.00. 


Join the CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION now and 
receive your TWO FREE books and BEYOND ALL FRONTS! 


Thousands of Catholics have discovered in this book club just the kind of book service they always 
hoped for. You pay nothing for your membership. Each month you receive FREE the FORECAST 
describing the coming selection. The current choice will sent to you each month on 5 DAYS’ 
APPROVAL unless you substitute some other FOUNDATION book on the blank provided or 
indicate you wish no book at all that month. And every time you buy six books, you may choose 
another FREE BOOK DIVIDEND from a wide selection of the FOUNDATION list! All the 
books are BRAND NEW, in their original bindings, and are moderate! priced. You pay for each 
hook at its individual price, plus ten cents extra for postage and hendian. All you agree to do is 
buy a minimum of six FOUNDATION books a year. Sign the coupon NOW to be sure you start 
your membership with this extraordinary combination of free and current titles! 


CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
202 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Gentlemen: You may enter my name as a subscriber to the CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDA- 
TION and send me THE GLOWING LILY and SURVIVOR as my FREE enrollment premiums. 
Also send ‘me the current selection, BEYOND ALL FRONTS, on 5 days’ approval. I agree to pur- 
chase at least six books a year, and understand that a FREE BOOK DIVIDEND of my own choice 
will be sent to me after the purchase of each six books. 
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Saint Gemma’'s 


League of Prayer 
SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
Months of Nov., Dec. & Jan. 
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Masses Heard ©... 62.00. ese 35-535 
Holy Communions.......... 28,050 
Visits to B. Sacrament....... 189,419 
Holy: TROUE. 5 oidsewc css ksenenes 16,466 
Spiritual Contmunions ...... 60,052 
Benediction Services ........ 8.541 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ......... 46,859 
Stations of the Cross......... 11,657 
Visits to the Crucifix......... 96,273 
Beads of the Five Wounds... 4,322 
Offerings of PP. Blood....... 58,928 
Visits to Our Lady........... 69,950 
ey Peery eer ee ere $5,381 
Beads of the Seven Dolors.... 3.498 
Ejaculatory Prayers ......... 3.495.760 
Hours of Study, Reading..... 106,726" 
Hours of Labor............. 50,419 
Acts of Charity and Zeal..... 117,66 

Prayers, Devotions ...%...... 919,173 
Hours Of. Gaem0s ssi. 7% cess 142,814 
Various -WOKKS 2.0. <e<: ‘cece . SU7GR 


Saint Gemma Galgani is the patron of 
this League. 

Its purpose is to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hunan, 
China. 
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The basic contention of the Reverend 
George P. Howard’s book, for example, is 
that the U. S. Department of State has, 
through its officials, placed obstacles in 
the path of Protestant clergymen who de- 
sire visas for Central and South America. 
Recently, the Hon. Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., publicized the fact that four times as 
many authorizations, within the past 
year, have been granted to Protestant as 
to Catholic missionaries. On the other 
hand, it has been charged that the Protes- 
tants, concentrated in the _ relatively 
wealthy cities, proselytize Catholics in- 
stead of preaching the Gospel to pagans in 
the hinterland. Actually, as in Puno, Peru, 
some of the most successful evangelical 
projects have been developed among 
tribes who, until the present, have suf- 
fered no little neglect. Monopoly does not 
always mean activity. Furthermore, one 
may doubt the virtues of compulsory 
Catholic education in Argentina, espe- 
cially when imposed by a military group, 
whose ultimate downfall may involve 
religious interests. 

At a time when Protestants, Jews, and 
Catholics in North America are discover- 
ing new areas of understanding, if not co- 
operation, their leaders should be sensitive 
to the sources of religious friction among 
the peoples of the Good Neighbor Repub- 
lics. Most of the criticism leveled at 
Protestants in this sphere has originated 
with Protestant writers, such as John W. 
White and John Erskine. The latter are 
neither bigots nor unfriendly counselors. 
They could easily accumulate authorities 
and statements to offset much that the 
Rev. Dr. Howard has recorded. Nor would 
they be apt to write a volume without 
first names, without index, and in all too 
many instances, without discrimination or 
balance. The time has come for scholars, 
in an irenic spirit, to sift the evidence on 
this subject. 

JOSEPH B. CODE 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Trans. from the Vulgate Latin by Msgr. 
Ronald A. Knox. 573 pages. Sheed and Ward. 
$3.00 
At the request of the English Hierarchy 
this present vernacular translation has 
been made. Four years ago Msgr. Knox 
left Oxford to dedicate himself to the task. 
The principle guiding his translation was 
clarity. No expression was to be used that 
is not current in modern English. The 
product is graceful, even brilliant—a mod- 
ern literary achievement. 

In America three years ago a similar 
task was accomplished under the patron- 
age of the Episcopal Committee of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. For 
years, we in America, as our brethren in 
England, had been listening to the color- 
ful, if at times archaic, Douai version—a 
version that was written at a time when 
Englishmen were producing a literature 


THE *f SIGy 
that has never been equalled since. It wa 
the age of Shakespeare, the golden age of 
English letters. The Douai version, th 
often modified, has maintained that clagj. 
cal flavor and an incomparable superiority 
over the modern tongue we speak. No 
modern translation can equal its classical 
beauty of language, though greater clarity 
and accuracy can be and have bee 
achieved. Examples can perhaps inade. 
quately indicate the differences: (Lk. 23:34) 
Douai: “And Jesus said: Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,” 
American: “‘And Jesus said, ‘Father, for. 
give them, for they do not know what they 
are doing.’ ” Knox: “Jesus meanwhile was 
saying, Father, forgive them; they do not 
know what it is they are doing.” 

(Mt. 6:25) Douai: “Therefore I say 
to you, be not solicitous for your life, 
what you shail eat, nor for your body, 
what you shall put on.” American; 
“Therefore I say to you, do not be anxious 
for your life, what you shall eat; nor yet 
for your body, what you shall put on.” 
Knox: “I say to you, then, do not fret 
over your life, how to support it with food 
and drink, over your body, how to keep it 
clothed.” 

PATRICK M. MURRAY 


A COMPANION TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 

By John E. Steinmueller, S.T.D., S. Ser. L. 

and Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.F7., Ph.D. 3% 

pages. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. $3.75 
It has been a matter of common knowledge 
for some time that graduates of secular in- 
stitutions of higher learning have emerged 
equipped with a Biblical background 
and appreciation that puts the average 
Catholic toshame. However, often impreg- 
nated with outmoded tenets of higher 
criticism, their understanding of Sacred 
Scripture is sadly unbalanced. To counter- 
act this, there has been no critical yet 
reasonably popular work in English that 
would serve Catholics as an introduction 
to Scripture. The present volume answers 
this need. 

It treats briefly of inspiration, the New 
Testament canon, and the various texts 
and versions. It gives the background of 
the individual books—their authors, their 
authenticity. It outlines various problems 
and indicates their solution. And above all, 
it does it in a way that is not too technical 


for the educated person. For him, this: 


work will be a priceless boon. 
BERNARD HUGHES 


THE PSALMS WITH REFLECTIONS 


By V. Rev. Charles F. Callan, O.P. 695 

pages. Foseph F. Wagner, Inc. $5.00 
The Psalter is the official prayer book of 
the Church as it was of ancient Israel. 
Every week clerics in major orders and 
nuns bound to choral office recite the 
one hundred and fifty psalms that make 
up the Psalter. These poems of surpassing 
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literary beauty, reflecting all the emotions 
that course through the soul of a sincere 
lover of God when’ faced with the con- 
tingencies of this life—adversity and pros- 
perity, sorrow and joy—are also perfect 
prayers for private devotion. 

Father Callan has done English-speak- 
ing Catholics an inestimable service. 
Avoiding technical discussions of disputed 
points, which would only confuse the 
average reader, he explains with brevity 
and simplicity and applies with deft touch 
to the Christian life today the inexhausti- 
ble riches of these inspired prayers. 

While the introductory chapters, “The 
Psalms,” ‘“‘General Introductions,” and 
the brief introductions to the individual 
psalms are taken from his previous work, 
The'Psalms Explained, the present book is a 
new work. The English translation of the 
palms, the exegetical notes, and the 
“Spiritual Reflections” (to this reviewer 
the most valuable portion of the book) are 
entirely new. 

The faithful use of this scholarly and 
deeply spiritual book will transmute the 
daily recitation of the Breviary from an 
oms diei to a personally profitable devo- 
tional experience. 

RICHARD KUGELMAN, C.P. 


FREEDOM THROUGH 
EDUCATION 

By John D. Redden and Francis A. Ryan. 

204 pages. Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50 
This excellent book should be read care- 
fully by every thoughtful Christian, Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic. Shoddy thinking 
and pressure writing by propagandists of 
every ilk too often make a travesty of the 
real meaning of freedom, democracy, and 
education. These joint authors from Ford- 
ham’s School of Education here set before 
us a discussion of freedom, democracy, 
and education in all their various inter- 
relationships which merits the attention ot 
every calm and earnest student of the times. 

Our authors begin with first things, 
which is the way of true philosophers and 
educators. They first define and differen- 
tiate the meanings of liberty and freedom. 
Abandoning liberty as the cocoon from 
which freedom slowly and _ painfully 
emerges, they pass on to a detailed study 
of the gradual evolution of freedom into 
its component parts of freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom from want, 
and freedom from fear. They impress 
upon us that freedom under these four 
aspects is something real, something sub- 
stantial and moral, compounded of philo- 
sophical and theological truth; not just 
an airy chimera shifting and swaying and 
translating itself into the shape of every 
changing opinion spawned upon the world 
by multiple pseudo-philosophies. They go 
on to show that there is only one medium 
in which freedom, thus rightly understood 
and prized, can attain to its fullest matur- 
ity and activity. That medium is the 


democratic way of life, which fundamen- 
tally is nothing else than the Christian 
way of life expounded and exemplified by 
Christ in the Gospel. 

The discussion of these fundamental 
principles claims three chapters of *the 
book. The last. chapter ably demonstrates 
that only through education, properly 
understood by the educators and properly 
applied to the masses, can this concept of 
real freedom be conveyed to men in such 
a way as to make them conscious both 
of their heritage as free agents and of the 
worth of living and dying in defense of 
what is their main birthright. 

The book is neither abstract nor ab- 
struse. It is characterized throughout by 
that simplicity and clarity which distin- 
guished the authors’ former work A Catho- 
lic Fhilosophy of Education. 

NORBERT HERMAN, C. P. 


JESUS THE DIVINE TEACHER 


By Rev. William H. Russell, Ph. D. 468 

pages. P. F. Kenedy and Sons. $3.00 
Those who are acquainted with Father 
William Russell from his radio discourses 
and his writings know that such a book as 
his latest, Jesus The Divine Teacher, is not 
out of accordance with his character. For 
they know that to preach Christ and to 
write about Christ in a distinctively un- 
derstanding way is a gift that is decidedly 
his. For that reason Jesus The Divine 
Teacher is especially welcome. It gives us 
the fruit of years of study and thought on 
the Divine Teacher by one who has suc- 
ceeded so well in teaching Him on the air, 
in books, and in the classroom. 

Jesus The Divine Teacher is not so much 
concerned with presenting all the teach- 
ings of Christ as it is with studying the 
Divine Person Himself. Dividing the 
world of opinion about Christ into the 
“divided world’”—those who deny the 
Divinity of Jesus, and the “‘united world” 
—those who acknowledge him as God, 
Father Russell writes a scholarly presenta- 
tion or defense of the Divinity of Christ, to- 
gether with a heart-warming and enlight- 
ening exposition of the character and 
technique of the “‘most lovable of men.” 

Scholarship and learning mark every 
page. Footnotes abound, heightening the 
value of the book; and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy is provided. Jesus The Divine 
Teacher is recommended as one of the 
best books on Christ to come from an 
American author in recent years. 

PAUL JOSEPH DIGNAN, C. P. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
MARKET PLACE 


By Michael. de la Bedoyere. 

Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00 
The editor of the London Catholic Herald 
has been recognized as a vigorous thinker 
and writer. His latest work, although com- 
plete in itself, is a sequel to his previous 
thought-provoking essay Christian Crisis. 
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In the present book the author continues 
his analysis of the world’s indifference to 
the Catholic answers for the problems 
plaguing humanity and presents his sug- 
gestions as to the way Christianity can 
appeal to those who are seeking solutions 
without God. 

Christianity in the Market Place maintains 
that the apparent inability of Christianity 
to be able to help the world ‘in its present 
crisis is not dye to a failure of Christianity 
but to the failure of individual Christians 
to live wholly and completely according to 
Christian principles, with a resultant 
compromising with the paganism around 
them. Another factor is the lack of zeal in 
spreading the social message of Christ. 
The author is not content merely to set 
forth the situation as he sees it but offers 
practical programs of action. The task 
ahead is not less than the one faced by the 
early followers of Christ who “‘caught the 
attention of the Empire and in the end 
conquered it.’’ Will modern Catholics be 
able to conquer a world steeped in mate- 
rialism and bogged down in the mire and 
waste of total war? De la Bedoyere does 
not minimize the difficulties and clearly 
and forcefully challenges its attainment. 

We do not recommend this book to 
complacent Catholics, unless they are 
willing to have their complacency shaken 
and even completely destroyed. Catholics 
who are sincere and generous will find 
inspiration in the pages of this book to 
lead a fuller Christian life in their homes, 
their parishes, and in the market place. 
That very life will show forth to an un- 
believing world an ideal of peace and good 
will which it has sought in vain in the at- 
tempt to create an earthly utopia. 

GABRIEL GORMAN, C. P. 


CATHOLIC ART AND CULTURE 


By E. I. Watkin. 226 pages. Sheed & 

Ward. $4.50 
A glance at the table of contents provides 
a hint of the tone of this capable treat- 
ment of Catholic religion-culture, inas- 
much as a clever use of the cycle of the 
seasons suggests the emphasis which is 
carried out in the author’s analysis of each 
period. ‘There are five divisions: 1. The 
Classical Autumn, the Christian Spring; 
2. Summer: The Medieval Christendom; 
3. Late Summer: The Renaissance; 4. 
Autumn: The Age of Baroque; 5. Winter: 
The Modern World. Though each “sea- 
son” has its own particular atmosphere, 
the author claims, and successfully traces, 
a unity in all Catholic culture from its 
Byzantine beginnings to its baroque cul- 
mination, His assignment’ of modern 
Catholic culture to the Winter season, 
suggesting sterility, is not a pessimistic 
conclusion. Apart from the fact that a 
sound evaluation of modern Catholic 
culture cannot be given by a contempo- 
rary, Mr. Watkins looks forward from this 
Winter of modern art to another Spring 





which, motivated by a revival of contem- 
plative prayer, will produce a new world 
in which we shall find “‘the new religion- 
culture, the kingdom of the Holy Spirit.” 
His brief ideas on the power of contem- 
plative prayer deserve elaboration and 
might well become the subject of a future 
essay. 

Mr. Watkin devotes a major portion ot 
his book to the Baroque Age, refuting 
Ruskin, who rejected baroque art as the 
antithesis of gothic art. Mr. Watkin sup- 
ports the view that baroque culture is an 
extension, a renaissance of the gothic. 

There are forty plates in the book, 
chosen to illustrate all the periods dis- 
cussed by the author. 

For the uninitiated this book will have 
scant appeal. It is a pity that material 
such as is herein contained cannot be pre- 
sented in a form palatable to the unculti- 
vated taste of the average Catholic layman 
who needs it, who ought to have it, and 
who very often wants to have it but who 
finds he is not equipped for it. For the 
specialists who can read between the lines 
from their own rich background and to 
whom technical and philosophical refer- 
ences will offer no interpretative obstacles, 
the book will be a satisfying and welcome 
feast. 

FORTUNATA C. CALIRI 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 


By Joseph Wood Krutch. 599 pages. Henry 

Holt & Company. $3.75 
While Joseph Wood Krutch’s biography 
cannot be said to add anything really new 
to the already large body of critical liter- 
ature about the great Moralist, it is a 
work of primary importance, because it 
sets Johnson solidly before us, freed or 
dependence on the scattered memories or 
his contemporaries as on the imperfect 
interpretations of our day, many of which 
treat him as an amusing eccentric who 
happened to say some good things about 
life and literature. 

A man whose chief importance lies in 
his conversation and influence ought to be 
reassembled in this way from time to time. 
He represents a movement toward com- 
mon sense that might be valuable to 
critics and scholars today, who, as Krutch 
says, are willing to listen to opinions or to 
the pronouncements of specialists, but who 
have no bedy of knowledge in common, 
no way of thinking or judging in common. 
Krutch is notable, in this work, for his 
thoroughness, his sanity and good com- 
mon sense, and for the modesty of his 
approach. He likes his subject and never 
allows himself the privilege of looking 
down on the man he is writing about. 

The most interesting part of the book 
to me is the discussion of Johnson’s critical 
approach. There is nothing subtle or eso- 
teric about him; he thought that anyone 
capable of judging life was capable of 
judging books, and the whole effort of his 
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work was to let the mind play freely over 
a wide variety of subjects. The compact 
little essays that emerged from this activity 
were addressed, not to scholars or special. 
ist, but to all who have had an experience 
in living. He never developed a critical 
theory or, in Krutch’s opinion, said any. 
thing new about his subject, but gave the 
impression of originality because he wrote 
vividly out of knowledge held in solution 
in the mind. He thought that judgment, 
not enthusiasm or descriptive recreation, 
was the business of the critic. As Krutch 
observes, he was always entertaining and 
enlightening, even when wrong, and these 
are happy effects for criticism to strive 
after. He made many mistakes—he mis- 
understood Donne, underestimated Mil- 
ton and condemned Lycidas outright, and 
was constitutionally averse to the super- 
natural. Yet, as his biographer points out, 
he has said the last word on Swift’s mad- 
ness, the difference between Pope and 
Dryden, and on Shakespeare’s inventive 
powers. 

Johnson was fundamentally a good and 
great man, and it is therefore important 
to have his work and influence re-exam- 
ined. I think it is possible to say that 
Krutch has done full justice to him. His 
only failure, it seems to me, is in the matter 
of style, where too often he seems to be 
establishing in a roundabout way what 
has already been established, or giving 
the same heavy attention to trivialities 
that he gives to the really important issues 
of Johnson’s life and works. Krutch writes 
with verve usually—perhaps Johnson, 
whose style he refers to as ponderous, was 
too much for him. But he has understood 
Johnson and described him without ex- 
aggeration or distortion of any kind. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE 


ENOUGH AND TO SPARE 


By Kirtley F. Mather. 186 pages. Harper 

& Brothers. $2.00 
In this book, small in size but voluminous 
in content, Professor Mather disproves the 
thesis that war is justified by the fear that 
the rapidly dwindling resources of our 
earth are insufficient to supply the needs of 
the whole human race, and that “virile, 
capable, and ambitious nations must grab 
while the grabbing is good.” In a work 
which is a veritable catalogue of the 
world’s natural wealth, the author shows 
that there is “enough and to spare” for 
generations to come, and scientific achieve- 
ment can be counted upon to make it un- 
limited. However, the necessity for inter- 
national interdependence and co-opera- 
tion will still remain. And such world 
organization is to be hoped for only if it 
is vitalized by the concepts of true democ- 
racy. 

Professor Mather possesses a wide range 
of knowledge far beyond the limits of 
his particular field of geology. His work is 
characterized by scholarly approach, clear- 
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ness of thought, and the ability to see the 
farreaching implications in a course of 
thought or action. He takes for granted, as 
do most scientists today, the doctrine of 
evolution, but it really does not affect the 
validity of his thesis. And regardless of 
what the reader’s attitude might be in 
respect to this doctrine, he can still accept 
the author’s conclusion. In fact, this book 
might be read with profit not only by 
those who are entrusted with the making 
of our foreign policy but by those who 
mould public opinion—the common men. 
The author’s directives have gained added 
significance in the light of the rebuke which 
our State Department recently adminis- 
tered to Great Britain and Russia. 

MYLES WHELAN, C. P. 


CHURCH HISTORY IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE SAINTS 


By Joseph A. Dunney. 465 pages. The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.75 
For some reason, partly, no doubt, be- 
cause of the growing prestige of the Papacy 
and its influence in the modern world, re- 
cent years have witnessed an unusual re- 
vival of interest and research in the field of 
Church history. It is noticeable also that 
while this movement is scholarly in its 
approach, it tends to a popular rather than 
toan academic presentation of its findings. 
This book is typical of the group of con- 
densed histories in popular form. Written 
in a style that will appeal especially to 
young people of about high school age, 
it carries out a rather novel idea in works of 
its kind. Selecting an outstanding saint in 
each century, it depicts” against a back- 
ground of the Church’s life at the time the 
life story of the saint chosen. Some of the 
characters studied in this interesting ar- 
rangement are the following: the Prince of 
the Apostles, Saint Patrick, Saint Bernard 
of Clairvaux, Saint Thomas of Aquin, 
Saint Catherine of Siena, Saint Joan of 
Arc, and the Curé of Ars. Continuity of 
events is skillfully effected despite the in- 
evitable gaps between the characters por- 
trayed. 
This readable and informative book is 
recommended not only for use in connec- 
tion with class work, but also for the ap- 

peal it will have for the general reader. 
CONSTANTINE PHILLIPS, C.P. 


REVIEWERS 


Marion Duptey ATHERTON, LL.D., 
much-trayeled student of European af- 
fairs, is living since the war in a suburb 
of Boston. 

ForTuNATA CALIRI, Ep.M., is Assistant 
Librarian at Emmanuel College, Boston. 


Rev. Joseph B. Cope, Sc.Hist.D., 
F.R.HS., is Executive Secretary of the 
Inter-American Institute. 

N. EvizABETH MONROE, PuH.D., author 

The Novel and Society, is Professor 
of English at Brooklyn College. 

Rev. MYLFs WHELAN, C.P., is Professor 
of Biology at Holy Cross Seminary, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. 








By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Anything Can Happen 
by George and Helen Papashvily 
Brainstorm by Carlton Brown 


® These entirely dissimilar books are 
paired here because the reviewer cannot 
say whether they are properly classifiable 
as fiction. The first would seem to be a 
hypoed autobiography; the second pur- 
ports to be a reworking of an actual case 
history. 

George Papashvily was a native of 
Georgia, whose most famous son, Stalin, 
must be atypical, except in his atheism, 
if the light-hearted, high-spirited, fabu- 
lously generous Papashvily is representa- 
tive. George came to the United States in 
steerage. His strenuously and boisterously 
amusing adventures in the land of the free 
began with his being persuaded to trade 
his karakul hat for a cotton cap. The Rus- 
sian who got him to make the exchange 
very reasonably asked, ““You want to be a 
greenhorn all your life?” 

George wasn’t a greenhorn long. Exist- 
ence in America struck him as a catch-as- 
catch-can affair, and George was an adept 
at that. He had all kinds of jobs (including 
one as an unwitting strikebreaker) and 
managed tg see most of the country, going 
unconcernedly from place to place, al- 
ways managing to get work, always man- 
aging, too, to run into someone from home, 
the best of these being Uncle John, a 
miraculously gifted cook. George and his 


‘friends are engaging folk, funny but practi- 


cal too, as witness the shrewd advice to 
one in sorrow, “Don’t cry into your 
glass. . . . Makes tea weak.”” The book is 
full of laughs, though the devices for get- 
ting them are more and more recognizable, 
hence less and less successful, as the 
comedy proceeds. And by the way, in these 
days of rationing, is it fair to pile up 
vivid descriptions of wonderful food? 
Some of the booklists classify Brain- 
storm as fiction, some as nonfiction. The 
jacket says that it “is not a novel... 
exactly. Not a case history either.” The 
author begins by observing, “This is a 
true story.” Well, whatever it is, it deals 
with a man who went out of his mind, 
made detailed notes on this experience, 
tried, once he had recovered, to put his 
notes into book form, found that he 
could not, so gave the task to Mr. Brown. 
Michael Kelly Jones was the child of an 
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unsuccessful marriage. His parents were 
divorced when he was quite young. Hé was 
early plunged into an amazing career of 
dissipation and promiscuity. All the par- 
ticulars are given, and a sickening recital 
it is, revealing a person with no conception 
of the design and the laws of life, careering 
from one flare-up of sensual excess to an- 
other, contracting a marriage as disastrous 
as his parents’, going insane, being then 
happier than ever before or since, and 
finally regaining his faculties. 

What may be the value of all this in 
terms of authentic examination of insanity 
by one of its victims, I am unqualified to 
decide. Suffice it ‘to say that religion is 
here linked more or less with mental 
aberration and high tribute is paid to 
Freud. But there is no doubting that, as a 
slice of modern life, frenetic and pointless, 
animalistic and hopeless, it is a document 
to be reckoned with. If, one wonders, 
Jones’ existence as a sane man was so 
ghastly, was not his interlude of madness 
perhaps the best part of his life? What 
a judgment on our times! 


(Harper. $2.00) 
(Farrar and Rinehart. $2.75) 


Cannery Row by John Steinbeck 


> Cannery Row is an unimportant, non- 
descript, sprawling community, and the 
novelette about it is equally unimportant, 
nondescript, and sprawling as a work of 
fiction. The Row is beside the ocean in 
California. Its leading citizen is Doc, who 
collects and supplies to laboratories ail 
manner of marine fauna. Pushing him for 
first place is Lee Chong, the canny Chinese 
proprietor of a general store. Most of the 
remaining principals are drawn from the 
Palace Flophouse and Grill, a casual resi- 
dence for gentlemen of leisure, and the 
local brothel. 

There is no story, not because Steinbeck 
could not devise one, but because his 
people’s lives are aimless, drifting along 
without purpose, occasionally encounter- 
ing something, which accident creates an 
incident whereon the meandering de- 
scription can be pegged. These men and 
women live almost entirely on the animal 
level; in order that one should not miss 
this point, the author alternates passages 
telling of animal behavior with passages 
detailing human conduct. There is no 


Dear Members, 


Father Bonaventure's ar-= 
ticle on page 370 will give 
you a good idea of how the 
Missionaries are faring. 
Dime adventure novels are 
tame in comparison to ac- 
tual life in Hunan today. 
Our part in the mission ad- 
venture is tame, too. It is 
ours to pray—and pay; the 
Missionaries, to stay—and 
stay. Their part to remain 
at their posts to safeguard 
that pearl of great price 
which your prayers and of- 
ferings and the Mission- 
aries’ labors have placed 


in the souls of Chinese 
converts to our holy Faith. 


To put it most practically, 
your little mite box is 
like a rice bowl, and your 
patiently gathered pennies 
are like grains of rice, 
the staff of life of our 
priests and Sisters. 

Their daily bowl of rice is 
the Missionaries’ constant 
worry; and not theirs 
alone, but likewise the 
worry of the little orphans 
under their care, and of 
the poor who come to the 
Mission gate for help. As 
long as a bowl of rice can 
be given in Christ's name, 
these poor people cannot be 
left to die in misery. 


With this little reminder—! 
God bless you. 
Sincerely, 


| Dear Father: Please send me a Christ- 
mas bank and enroll me in your 
Christmas Club for Christ. 





essential distinction made between the 
two; therefore, one is led to believe, there 
exists no essential difference. Even the 
goodness which Steinbeck sees in his 
characters (and about which he goes on 
in a way almost startlingly Saroyanesque) 
is an animal goodness; it just is, it just 
happens, it is not a matter of choice, it 
is not achieved by effort. Throughout, 
there is a deliberate attempt made to 
bring religion down to the biological 
plane, to reinterpret Christianity in terms 
of sheer naturalism. 

Easily written, eminently readable, 
here and there very funny (if not so hilari- 
ous as the author evidently thinks it), 
this little book communicates a corrosive 
philosophy in a most disarming manner. 
Were it sensational, in the style of The 
Grapes of Wrath, readers would be more on 
their guard against a thesis utterly de- 
structive of man’s intrinsic worth. 

(Viking Press. $2.00) 


The End of All Men by C. F. Ramuz 
The Wind on the Moon 

by Eric Linklater 

® Both these books are fantasies, the 
first solemn and elliptical, the second antic 
and simple. 

Ramuz is a Swiss whom leading con- 
temporary writers esteem a genius. The 
End of All Men is his second work trans- 
lated into English. It is laborious going, 
save, perhaps, for those who can breeze 
through Joyce and Gertrude Stein. Ramuz 
sets out a series of word-pictures, all 
cumulatively constituting a single picture, 
without commentary, without explanation. 
Those in this book represent the effect ot 
am enormous catastrophe (the end of the 
world, says Denis de Rougemont in the 
Introduction) on a group of people of 
the sort that the author knows best. 

The inexorable approach of the catas- 
trophe, its staggering dimensions, its 
finality are comprehensible even by the 
somewhat baffled normal reader. The 
extreme, maddening heat signalizing it, 
is so real as to make one physically upcom- 
fortable. And the depiction of what people 
do in the face of annihilation is grimly 
probable. The businessman thinks of busi-- 
ness. The banker is concerned to protect 
his bank, and a police guard is mounted 
round it. The poor feel that at last they 
are to have liberty (to do anything one 
wants to do) and equality. Revolution is 
precipitated; village republics are set 
up. There are suicides and drinking bouts. 
There are epidemics and orgiastic revelry. 
At the end, those who were “attached to 
the earth,” who loved “in spite of all’ 
are welcomed by God into 3 new life. 
The mystical close of this disturbing book 
is one of the most difficult parts to grasp 
and assess. 

After Ramuz, Mr. Linklater’s effort is 
child’s play. Two little girls, Dorinda and 
Dinah Palfrey, are inclined to be naughty, 
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to the distress of their military father, their 
fuzzy-minded mother, and their pedantic 
teacher. When the moon is “pale and 
white” and has “a white collar of shining 
mist around it,” there is said to be wind 
on the moon, at least according to Major 
Palfrey. Then is the time to “be vy 
careful how you behave. Because if it is an 
ill wind, and you behave badly, it will 
blow straight into your heart, and then 
you will behave badly for a long time to | 
come.” 

How the youngsters take this warning 
may be gathered from the fact that they | 
are soon turned into kangaroos, locked in 
a zoo, and make friends with a puma, a 
bear, and a falcon. Unkangarooed, they 
set off to rescue their father from a dun. 
geon wherein a dictator holds him pris- 
oner. Pretty thin at best, this is spun out 
at unconscionable length. But there are 
some few pages of sharp satire: for exam- 
ple, of a judge’s charge to a. jury, of a 
minister’s talk, of a detective’s rigmarole, 
of a teacher’s mentality and lessons, of a 


. lawyer’s outlook and tactics, of advertis- 


ing. And, though the chapters in which 
the dictator figures are easily the weakest, 
there is something especially provocative 
about the notion that such a tyrant should 
have in his bookcase a copy of How to Win 
Friends and Influence People. 


(Pantheon. $2.50) 
(Macmillan. $2.50) 


Young Art and Old Hector 
by Neil M. Gunn 


» Because the autbor is little known and 
the publisher is Shot one of the leading 
firms, this delightful story is, unfortunately, 
likely to get but a fraction of the attention 
which it deserves. There is no reader who 
will not enjoy meeting ingenuous Art and 
wise Old Hector and sharing their talk 
and their doings. They are Scots: Hector, 
a seasoned Nestor, as venerable as his 
beard is white, yet as sprightly as his eye 
is twinkling; and Art, youngest (for 
awhile) of a big, happy, but poor family, 
whose father alternates between farming 
and fishing to support his household. 

The substance of the story is Art’s 
growth and the perfect communien be- 
tween him and his aged neighbor. The 
characters are knowingly drawn, and the 
peaks and placid valleys in their lives are 
what ordinary people everywhere will 
recognize as the scenery of their own years. 
There is suspense here, and pathos, ten- 
derness, a touch of astringent, merriment. 
None of it is faked or faltering. All of it is 
charmingly set down. Art’s folks and 
Hector’s are what some would call “little 
people,” but the author does not patronize 
them. He perceives their excellence and 
communicates it. You may have to hunt 
assiduously to get hold of Young Art and 
Old Hector, but I think that you will find 
the effort more than repaid. 


(George W. Stewart. $2.50) 
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Among those 


\" EONE has well said that it is a poor Will which does 


not name Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is 
fitting that gratitude prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which are promoting His 


Kingdom upon earth. 


Long after you have departed from this world your 
charity and generosity will be making possible magnificent 
achievements for His Cause. Your name will be held in 
prayerful memory by the zealous and needy missionaries 


whom you have helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remem- 
bered when the hour comes for you to leave all that you 


possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory and for the support 
of those who are laboring in fields afar, suggest that this 
definite provision be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, the sum of............. ($ ) 
Dollars, and I further direct that any and all taxes that 
may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out of the 


residue of my estate. 


REMEMBERED 
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“. . . for they shall be satisfied.” 
The plan of God is that men should render due acknowledgment and thanks for the benefits they 
have received from their Creator; that they should make reparation for every breach of divine law. 
Men should desire that God have His due. They are truly blessed when this desire becomes a hunger 
and thirst in their souls. 
God's plan is perfectl realized in the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. Through the hands of the priest the 
Son of God offers to His Father in heaven perfect 
praise, perfect thanks, perfect atonement, and perfect 
petition. 
The Missionary brings the Mass to the Chinese. In 
remote hamlets of China the priest gathers his con- 
verts about the altar, and with them offers to God 
the perfect and eternal Sacrifice. 


Your donation will enable our Missionaries to remain 
in China, offering the Sacrifice which satisfies the 
hunger and thirst for God's justice. 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
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